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Julia A nnas is the joint uut hor of The Modes of Scepticism : A nciem lexis and modern interpretations, 1 985 . 
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Roy Foster is Reader in History at Birkbeck College. University of London. His Lord Randolph Churchill: A 
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Peter Fowler is Professor of Archaeology at the University of Newcastle upon Tyne and Secretary to the 
Royal Commission on the Historical Monuments of England. 

Allan Clbbard is Professor of Philosophy at t he Un iversity of Michigan , Ann Arbor. 

Felix Gilbert’s books include The Pope, His Banker and Venice, which was published in 1 973. 

• Paul Gliuborg is the a utlior of Daniele Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 1848-49, 1979. 

Julie Han key is joint General Editor of the Bristol Classical Press Plays in Performance series. Her . 
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John Henderson is a Wellcome Trust Fellow at the Cambridge Group for the History of Population and Social 
Structure. He is currently writing a book on the plague in sixteenth-century Italy. 

Brace Hepburn is a medical practitioner in Suirey. 

Geoffrey A. Hosklng is Professor or Russian History at the School of Slavonic Studies, University of London. 
His History of the Soviet Union was published in I9n5. 

Kenneth Ingham is Professor of History at the University of Bristol. His most recent book is Jan Christian 
Smuts: The conscience of a South African, 1986. 

Arthur Jacobs is the author of Arthur 5utffviiii: A Victorian musician. I9M, which was reissued in paperback 
last year. 

Martin Kemp Is Professor of Fine Arts at the University of St Andrews and nut hor of Leonardo da Vinci: The 
marvellous works of nature and man . 198 i. 

David Lehnunn's books include Ecology mid Exchange in the Andes, whicli was published in 1982- • 

Don Loeke is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Warwick, and the author of A Fantasy of Reason: 

-• The life and thought of William Godwin, 1980. 

Vivian Nutton is Historian for the Wellcome Institute for the Hisiory.of Medicine, and editor of Galen: 
Problems and prospects, 1981. 

Stuart Piugait is an Honorary Fellow ofSt. John's College, Oxford. His William Stukeley: An 
eighteenth-century antiquary was published in an enlarged and revised editon in 1985. 

Lois Poller is Senior Lecturer in English nt the University of Leicester, and the General Editor of Volumes 
One and Four or Revels History of Drama in English. 

Michael RoafT was Director of the British Archaeological Expedition to Bahrain and Director of the British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq. 

Margarita Russell is the author of Visions of the Sea : Hendrick C. Vraom and the origins of Dutch Marine 
painting, 1984. 

w\ Eric Sams is the author of Brahms Songs, 1972. His edit ion of Edmond Ironside was published Iasi year. 

l.Schapera Is Emeritus Professor of Anthropology at the University of London. He Is the editor of The 
Bantu-Speaking Tribes of South Africa ,1937. 

John Slokes is Lecturer in English at the University of Warwick. His publications include Oscar Wilde, 1978. 


Competition No 317 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
March 13. The solution and results will appear on 
March 20. 

1 The divine took his seat at the breakfast-table, and 
began to compose his spirits by the gentle sedative or 
a large cup or tea. the demulcent of a well-bulicrcd 
muffin, and the tonic of a small lobster. 

2 On a mid-December day, 
frying sausages 

for myself. I abruptly 

felt under fingers 

thirty years younger the rim 

of a steering-wheel, 

on my cheek the parching wind 

of an August noon. 

as passenger beside me 

You as then you were. 

3 At that time the vegetables called peas were 
exceedingly scarce, and cost six-and-tweniy shillings 
a quart. 

“There are two hundred quarts of peas,” said the 
old fellow, winking with bloodshot eyes, and a laugh 
that was perfectly frightful. They were consumed 
with the fragrant ducks, by those who were inclined: 
or with (he venison, which now came in. 

Competition No 311 
Winner: James Hamilton 

Answers: 

1 Mr Lutchman went into the sitting-room and lay 
down on the sofa. He watched an insect straggling to 
escape from the bowl-shaped llghtshade. Scores of 
dead insects darkened its base. The trapped insect 
whirred its wings desperately, struggling up the sides 
of the bowl but always slipping back and never quite 
able to reach the rim. (Is journeys up the 9ide became 
steadily shorter and the wings whirred with decreas- 
ing effect and conviction. Now and again it made a 
spun with something of its former energy, but with 
less and less frequency. Finally, it surrendered and 
with Its wings spread out crawled lethargically over 
the heap of already dead and charred insects. Soon, 
that too ceased and with a final defiant flap of wings, 
it settled down, ceasing altogether to move, and 
died. 

Shiva Naipaul, Fireflies, pan 1, chapter 2. 

2 "I heard of a villa to-day,” Richard began. “It's at 


the other cm! of the lake, near Forno 
said he belie veil it must be the place which anE^ 

Reggie's interest prompted interruption 
“Raynor, he means. He wrote flrrife. ^ 
Have you read Fireflies, Mrs Kurt?" “** 
“I don't think so. What was it about?" 
“Don't think so?” There was an ironical m 
Reggie's Inugh. “Ifs only one of the best J 
our time.” 

“I thought you didn't read prose." 

Stephen Hudson, A True Story; pim a 

3 And the dour, dear fireflies wafting in beta 
And over the swuying corn-stalks, \m aW 
All the dnrk-fciithcred helmets, like little irm 
Stars come low and wandering here for Lt 
Of these dark knights, shedding theh delicate fa] 
D. H. Lawrence, “Fireflies in the Corn". 

Competition No 312 
Winner: J. H. F. Wheeler 

Answers: 

1 so one grondsumcr evening, after a great mon» 
and his good supper of gammon and spittish.hnq 
flobelicd his eyes, pilleoled his nostrils, vactkamW 
his ears und pnlliumcd his throats, he put onb 
impermeable, seized his impugnable, harped ah 
crown and stepped out of his immobile De Run Hit 

James Joyce, Finnegans Wake, The Mookxal 
the Gripes. 

2 I shoved the timber ope wi' my omoplat; 
And fn vestibuio, 1' the lobby to-wit, 

(lacobi Facciolali's rendering, sir), 

Donn'd galligaskins, anligropeloes, 

And so forth; and complete with hat and gtmo, 
One on and one a-dangle i' my hand, 

And ombrifuge (Lord love you!), case o' rein, 

I flopp'd forth, 'sbuddikins! on my own ten ton 
C. S. Cnlverley, “The Cock and the Bull". 

3 See and Saw, and Sacch'ry Down, 

London is a gallant- town! 

Now he gathers riches in, 

Thicker, faster, pin by pin; 

Pins apiece to see his show. 

Boys and girls flock row by row; 

From their clothes the pins they lake, 

Risk a whipping for his sake; 

From their clothes the pins they pull 
To fill Namby’s cushion full. 

Henry Carey, "Namby-Pamby". 
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The schoolboy’s heaven, the novelist’s hell 


Da dd Lodge 

^hony burgess 

pith Wilson and Big Cod 

4&(lpp. Heinemnnn. £12.95. 

0434098191 

Anthony Burgess hardly knew his mother, who 
died in circumstances as poignant and dramatic 
l«V novelist could invent His father, watt- 
Lo be demobbed from the Army in 1919, 
came home to Manchester on leave to find his 
wife and daughter corpses, victims of Spanish 
n u while his infant son lay burbling in his cot. 
The father, Burgess suspects, subconsciously 
resented his son’s survival, and sought to shuf- 
fle off parental responsibility on the widow he 
married a few years later. She was the busy 
landlady of the pub where he played the bar 
piano, with two grown-up-daughlcrs of her 
own, and little time or love to spare for her 
stepson. There was no Ocdipal phase in 
Burgess's childhood, and he grew up to regret 
ihe absence of passion and tenderness in his 
family relationships - the “emotional coldness 
lhat was established then and which, apart 
from other faults, has marred my work”. It is, I 
suppose, true that, for all their energy and 
gusto, Burgess's novels are somewhat lacking 
in emotional warmth, though it is not a judg- 
ment [should have presumed to make. That he 
has made it himself is typical of this unflin- 
chingly candid autobiography. 

It is the First instalment of a two-part work, 
and lakes us up to Burgess’s decision (for very 
special, not to say melodramatic reasons) to 
become a full-time' writer at the age of forty- 
two. He conceived the idea of writing it while 
waling gloomily for a plane 'in New York, 
partly to forestall two other self-nominated 
biographers, partly because he had just tom up 
a hundred and seventy pages of a new novel, 
partly because, as he approached three score 
years and ten, he was becoming increasingly 
aware of his mortality (some young people in 
Minneapolis, a few days earlier, had been sur- 
prised to fin'd him still alive). He predicts that 
the second volume, provisionally entitled 
You've Had Your Time, will bring his literary 
career to an end (“it started late, but there are 
many captious critics who think it has gone on 
loo long”). 

1 Whether or not this prediction proves cor- 
rect (I shall be surprised and sorry if it does), 
there is no doubt that novelists are well advised 
to postpone the writing of their autobiog- 


raphies for us long as possible, ft is somewhat r 
disingenuous of Burgess to prelend that (heir 1 
lives ure of little interest. To their readers (of i 
whom Burgess has a considerable number) 
they are of intense interest. This interest seems 
to be a legacy of the Romantic poetic of litera- 
ture as self-expression, which the critical coun- 
ter-revolutions of our time (the modernist cult 
of “impersonality”, the post-structuralist dec- 
laration of the DeRth of the Author) have hard- 
ly dislodged. The curiosity readers feel about 
the human source of the novel they hold in 
their hands is something that the media and the 
literary market-place eagerly exploit - through 
interviews, profiles, meet-the-author events, 
and so on. Most writers collaborate in these 
activities either out of vanity or to sell their 
books, but usually with a degree of anxiety. 
They recognize that public interest in them- 
selves is a double-edged tribute, which may 
demote their work to the status of a mere mask 
or cover for the “real” person. The most fre- 
quent question addressed to authors is, “How 
far is your work autobiographical?” There are 
dangers in answering it. 

An autobiography is, of course, a kind of 
fiction, and can conceal as much as it reveals. 
(Graham Greene, for instance, has published 
two volumes of autobiography that are master- 
pieces of self-concealment.) But Burgess has 
not followed this path. He has let it all hang out 
- not only emptied his pockets, but pulled out 
the linings, revealing, inevitably, some un- 
seemly debris. This autobiography is subtitled 
“Being the first part of the Confessions, of 
Anthony Burgess", and certainly gives the im- 
pression of being a truthful and unvarnished 
account of his life. It is not, to be sure, a 
spiritual or psychological masterpiece to be 
compared with the confessions of St Augustine 
and Rousseau, but it is a fascinating and re- 
markably courageous book, self-critical but 
not falsely modest. It is also wonderfully enter- 
taining, stuffed with marvellous anecdotes. 
Some of them, inevitably, have already found 
their way into Burgess's novels. 

Faced with two versions of the same story, 
one historical and one fictional , most people in 
our inveterately empiricist culture will tend to 
regard the former as more “real", hence more 
meaningful; but the novelist is someone who 
believes the opposite - otherwise he wouldn’t 
go to the trouble of writing fiction. These fic- 
tions, however, have the superficial appear- 
ance of the historical, and the novelist works 
his effect partly by concealing the seams that 
join what he has experienced to what he has 


researched or invented. To publish one’s auto- I 
biography is an invitation to literal-minded 
readers to unpick the stitching. 

Readers of Burgess's most recent novel. The 
Pianoplaycrs, for instance, will recognize in 
Little Wilson and Big God several incidents, 
like the death of the mother, that appear vir- 
tually unaltered in the novel, and will readily 
perceive where he has used and where de- 
parted from the facts of his own relationship, as 
a child, with his piano-playing father. There is 
a risk that the life-history of the novel’s female 
narrator will seem more far-fetched than it 
already does by comparison with the auto- 
biography. The rest of his oeuvre is, however, 
less likely to suffer by cross-checking against 
the autobiography - partly because it is already 
settled and established in our minds as literary 
fiction, and partly because, taken as a whole, it 
is above all remarkable for its fertility of inven- 
tion. Burgess’s (in order of composition) fifth 
novel , The Right to an Answer, was, he records 
here, almost wholly invented. “That I could 
invent was the final proof, to me, that I had not 
mistaken my vocation." It took him, however, 
a long time to discover it. 

The name “Anthony Burgess" is itself a fic- 
tion, thinly disguising the identity of John 
Burgess Wilson, who took Anthony as his con- 
firmation name. This is a pious custom of the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which the young 
John Wilson was brought up. His father was a 
Catholic of recusant stock, though somewhat 
wayward, not to say absent-minded, in his alle- 
giance (he once entered a church wearing his 
hat and smoking a cigarette, under the im- 
pression that it was a pub, a more habitual 
place of resort). His stepmother had married 
into Ihe Dwyers, a staunchly Catholic family of 
Manchester Irish who produced George Pat- 
rick Dwyer, Bishop of Leeds and later 
Archbishop of Birmingham. Anthony BuTgess 
(as l will continue to call him) attended Catho- 
lic schools, and although he subsequently 
lapsed from the Church this education marked 
his work almost as indelibly as it did the work 
of his master, James Joyce. Some slightly im- 
patient asides suggest that he still considers 
i himself a more authentically Catholic writer 
: than literary converts like Evelyn Waugh and 

» Graham Greene. 

t Burgess's memoirs of a Catholic childhood 
are vivid and often painfully funny. There was 
the primary school ruled over by Sister Igna- 
s lius, "a sort of Lancashire fishwife got up as a 
t nun. She conducted morning prayers as though 
5 crying fresh halibut. Prayers were lengthy and 


featured the Virgin Mary more than her Son or 
the great fuming dyspeptic God who raged 
round his punishment laboratory.’ Burgess 
moved on to St Xavier’s College, whose head- 
master, Brother Martin, “mercurial, capri- 
cious, unpredictable and dangerous”, bore 
more than a passing resemblance to that image 
of God the Father. Boys awaiting corporal 
punishment were made to stand with their 
hands above their heads at assembly, inducing 
delirium. Burgess was expelled for insub- 
ordination and readmitted after a bribe. 

The atmosphere of religious guilt and 
punishment inevitably coloured the young 
boy’s attitude to sex. He was initiated into its 
pleasures very early, at the age of ten or 
eleven, by a succession of servant girls who 
shared his attic bedroom. One encouraged him 
to fondle her breasts, another got into bed with 
him in the middle of a thunderstorm and taught 
him “what heaven was. A heaven meriting 
hell: the devil’s heaven. I now had to face 
confession.” The scandalized priest beat at the 
grille with a rolled-up newspaper (he had been 
covertly rending the racing pages) and deman- 
ded the young sinner’s name. Burgess had the 
guts to invoke the anonymity of the confession- 
al. It wasn’t long before he was enjoying “a 
shallow variety of the sin of Sodom’’ with 
another nubile maid. At fifteen he picked up a 
young Protest ant girl at tlic cinema and stretch- 
ed out naked with her on the floor of her scruf- 
fy living room. A future novelist’s eye noted a 
soiled sanitary towel under u chair. The raptur- 
ous “heaven” of a disrobed female body, 
embraced in squalid surroundings, is a leit- 
motif of Burgess’s erotic life, reaching its 
apotheosis in the beds of ihe East: perhaps a 
metonymic displacement of Catholic guilt ab- 
out the “dirty" act on to its context. Mean- 
while, his sexual apprenticeship proceeded. A 
matronly WEA lecturer, encountered at the 
Manchester public library, took the schoolboy 
Burgess home and instructed him In contracep- 
tion, sexual technique and the rudiments of 
dialectical materialism, on the rug in front of 
her gas fire. 

This adventurous adolescence did not lead 
to a sexually fulfilled early manhood. At Man- 
l Chester University, nice girls didn’t. Sex was 
“dirty or impersonal or both” - and in short 
1 supply , until Burgess me t and fell in love with a 

s student called Llewelen (“Lynne”) Jones. She 
too had been precociously initialed into sex, at 
a the age of fourteen. Their engagement and 
h subsequent marriage, which lasted till Lynne s 
d death in 1968, was unconventional to say the 
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least, neither party demanding or expecting 
sexual fidelity from the other. The stormy his- 
tory of this relationship runs like a dark thread 
through the rest of the narrative. 

Burgess read English at Manchester because 
he didn't have the physics qualification re- 
quired to read music, his first choice. He had 
wanted to be a composer ever since he was 
thirteen, and taught himself to play and trans- 
cribe with a little help from his pianist father. 
Attending Halid concerts and listening (o all 
kinds of music on the radio, from Schoenberg 
to Joe Loss, were formative experiences of his 
early life. It was years before he reluctantly 
surrendered the ambition to earn his living as a 
composer, and even so it determined his choice 
of an alternative vocation: “the novel, the only 
literary genre for failed symphonisis." 

The bridge between these two art forms was 
James Joyce. When Burgess announced his 
disenchantment with Catholicism in the sixth 
form at St Xavier's (the chaplain said it was a 
case of little Wilson and big God) u lay master 
recommended that he read A Portrait of the 
Artist ns a Young Atari, perhaps anticipating 
that the hell-fire sermon would frighten him 
back into conformity, which indeed it did. By 
the lime he went to university, however, 
Burgess, like Stephen Dedalus, had lapsed 
again, this time for goad. He hud also read 
Ulysses and soon acquired Finnegans Wake. 

Out of the ditch 


Anna Grintshaw 

DUCHI EMECHETA 
Head Above Water 

243pp. Ogwugvvu Afo, 7 Boston Grove, 

London N8. £12.50 (paperback , Fontana , 
£3.50). 

0006541156 

With great exuberance, 1 showed my “brainchild'* to 
my husband. He at first did not want to read the 
manuscript, because, lie said, “You don't know 
much, so how can you write a story?" Nonetheless I 
pleaded with him to read it . He did so secret ly and his 
reaction was to burn U. He was still burning the last 
pages when 1 came into the room from Queen's 
Crescent where I had been shopping. 

This traumatic episode, recounted by Buchi 
. Emecheta in her autobiography. Head Above 
Wafer, was a turning-point in her life. It put an 
end to her domestic dreams of marriage and 
mothbrhood and marked the beginning of her 
"struggle to establish hersejf as a writer. Head 
Above Water charts this course. 

The book deals primarily with Emecheta 's. 
twenty-year stay ini England, but opens with a 
brief description of her Nigerian childhood and 
yopth. She was already distanced from village 
• life and exposed to the “New Thing" in the city 
where the mixture of European and indigenous 
traditions often produced bizarre results. For 
example, she grew up in the shadow, of Lorlu of 
Parma, widely feared owing to his proclivity 
for kidnapping bad husbands: it was not until 
much later that she learned about the wartime 
activities of Lord (Louis) Mount bat ten of 
Burma. 

In 1962 Emecheta joined her husband in 
, England; but unfortunately he was a ne'er-do- 
. well and she was forced to leave him arid 
. assume, sole responsibility, for providing for 
•.their five children. Despite povcrly, she man- 
aged to raise her 'family as well its acquire an 
education. 'She. never, became part of the "im- 
migrant" work-force, securing instead a series 
of lihrary posts arid studying part-time for a 
sociology degree. : 

Breakthrough and recognition of her writing 
enme with the publication of articles in the New 
Statesman about life at Pussy Cat Mansions - a 
dilapidated London council estate, housing 
"problem 1 * families - and these snides were 
later collected into a volume entitled 'in the 
. Ditch. Emecheta wrote about her own social 
reality; about what she knew arid what she had 
experienced;' Tius perspective gave her novels 
a striking honesty ai|d directness.. She followed 
this litenkry success with a string’ol thinly dis- 
guised pieces of autobiography; Second-Class 
’Citizen, The Bride Price arid The Slave Girl. 

; But Head Abtiv# Water rpay ha ycibee n made 
redundant by the novels, ft is curiously empty 
and lacks the detail and sensitivity of Emech- 


He took both books with him. and little else, 
when he was called up into the wartime army. 

When he wrote his first novel. .4 Vision of 
Battlements, he drew on his military service in 
Gibraltar but based the narrative on the 
Aeneid, as Joyce had based Ulysses on the 
Odyssey. Joyce’s “mythic method", Burgess 
plausibly argues, was not merely scaffolding 
which could be dismantled once the building 
was complete, but also a way of adding density 
and resonance, enhancing the pleasure of 
the text. Such multilayering, which Burgess 
compares to the vertical scoring of symphonic 
music, has always been a feature of his fiction, 
and makes it something of a bridge between 
modernism and postmodernism. Unlike most 
British novelists who started publishing in the 
1950s, Burgess revered the mythopoeia of the 
moderns and paid it the tribute of imitation. 
Later, in works like A Clockwork Orange and 
MIF, he showed himself capable of wholly ori- 
ginal experiment in language 'and narrative 
form, and thus helped lever the British novel 
out of the neo realist nit in which the Move- 
ment and the Angry Young Men had left it. 

Burgess was called up into the Medical 
Corps and subsequently transferred to the 
Education Corps, being attached to a number 
of hospitals, depots and garrisons, far from any 
combat zone. His experiences seem more like 
those of a peacetime National Serviceman than 



? -or . , ¥ 


of a soldier in the epic struggle for Europe, and 
I understand now why. reviewing my own I 
novel about National Service, Ginger, You're i 
Barmy, some twenty-five years ago in the ! 
Observer. Burgess complained that “Mr Lodge ! 

spells things out as though there was no British 
Army before 1956“. Curiously enough, a whol- 
ly invented episode in my novel, in which two \ 
guards ambush a bullying corporal, has an 
almost exact factual parallel in Burgess's nnrm- 1 
live. Like me, he was chiefly struck by the way 
the Army replicated the worst features of the 
British class system and the way it set out to 
make life uncomfortable for anyone with intel- 
lectual pretensions. A memorable epiphnny 
(in the Joycean sense) occurs when he stnnds 
“in the pounding rain with a bank manager, u 
senior librarian and an anthropologist with a 
Durham MA, under a towering heap of liumnn 
faeces" which they have been instructed to 
shovel on to a lorry. 

During the war Lynne had a fairly important 
job in the Board of Trade in London, where 
Burgess visited her frequently on forged leave 
passes signed with the names of various mod- 
em writers (eg “Ford Madox Ford, Capt. for 
Lt. Col."). He began to haunt the literary pubs 
of Fitzrovia, where Lynne had an entree. While 
he was in Gibraltar, she "technically commit- 
ted adultery" with Dylan Thomas, though “to 
go to bed with Dylan was to offer little more 
than maternal comfort”. In 1944 Lynne was 
robbed and cruelly beaten up by a gang of 
American deserters, and the experience 
seemed to change her personality. It certainly 
started her on the alcohol addiction that finally 
killed her. When Burgess was grudgingly 
granted leave he found a distant and frigid wife 
who appeared to be hesitating over which of 
two brothers she would ditch him for. It 
seemed to Burgess that he was watching a play 
whose author he had once met in a pub. 

It was evidently a black comedy, for he was 
required to impersonate one of his rivals 
to prevent them all being thrown out of 
a hotel. 

In the event the Burgesses stayed married , in 
spite of all the infidelities, quarrels, financial 
crises and vocational frustrations of their life 
together, first in postwar Britain, where 

Sanity and craft 


Burgess (having now nhnndoned musicalamhi 
lions lor literary ones) eked a wretched S' 
ns a schoolmaster, subsequently in Malays^ 
Brunei, where lie was a college l«tiT 
Burgess explored the fleshpots of the East and 
revelled in the sexual vocabulary of Malay i 
which the term for orgasm literally means“the 
structure has gone into un ecstatic trance” and 
to fall in love is “to allow one’s liver to tumble 
on to or into or toward somebody". Always* 
natural linguist, he made the other coloidaij 
jealous by passing his examinations in Malaya 
record lime. 1 1 is early novels were publish 
with modest success, but The Enemy in & 
Blanket was threatened with a libel suit aod 
temporarily withdrawn. Most of the time “life 
at home was hell, black with guilt or loud with 
hysteria, and the cats were dying of feline » 
leritis". In Malaya, Lynne took an overdose, 
leaving a note saying “I can’t take it any more.’ 
Burgess administered an emetic and broil# 
her round. In Brunei he couldn’t take it nj 
more, either, lay down on the floor of his class- 
room one day and closed his eyes. “Letotim 
agencies take over.” 

The other agencies sent him back home In 
exhaustive medical investigation (hilarionsl) 
exploited in The Doctor is Sick). He wasdej 
nosed as having a brain tumour and gives i 
year to live. In a rented flat in Hove he at 
down to write as much as he could for die 
support of his putative widow, little knowing 
that he would outlive her. Thus ends Part One 
of the confessions of Anthony Burgess. 

If we did not know that the diagnosis ra 
mistaken, and that Anthony Burgess lived on 
to become a prolific and distinguished wriiei 
with thirty novels and nearly as many non- 
fiction books to his credit, this narrative, foriH 
its wit and racy anecdote, would be somewha 
depressing, for the life it describes is largely 
one of failure, frustration and discontent, fma 
which only booze, sex and music offered b» 
ments of escape. Since we do know, we cm 
only salute the mysterious process by whitfl 
negative experience can be turned to postal 
account in artistic creation - and look fomri 
eagerly to the sequel. When complete, ibis 
work should be one of the most import®! 
literary autobiographies of our time. 


eta’s earlier work, In it there are many indica- 
tions that in her eagerness to get on, she has cut 
herself off from the milieux which so stimu- 
lated and developed her creative talent. This is 
particularly evident in the only section of the 
book which compels interest: Emecheta’s en- . 
counter with black youth in the Harrow Road. 
ai;ea. She had managed to live in London for 
ten years without being aware of black settle- 
ment (African, Asian and West Indian) or the 
growth of a political movement. Her descrip- 
tion in Head Above Water of The Seventies 
yOuthclub hnd the Dashlki self-help project, 
■where she worked for a period, is a damning, 
indictment of black middle-class attempts to . 
control rebellious black adolescents. Her writ- ■ 
ing on black youth' fails to convey the camar- 
aderie between the women of Pussy Cat Man- 
sions which permeated InTfieDUch. Herpefs-’ 
pcctive has changed: she is rio longer part of a 
community, but appointed to be lb CliargcQfit. 
Her position parallels that of Carol, the &ocial 
, worker pt Pussy Cat, who behaved with an 
uncertain mixture of sympathy, patronising- ; 
ness and ;control. Eiqecheta, however, does 
• pot make: the connection.' ' ■ 

■ Head Above Water • document? Bychi. 
Emechcia’s struggle to escape the marginplity 
of being black, female and pdQr in Britain.i- 
Unfortunately .she has writ|en mucUmproln^ 
terestlrigly about this ih her : povels.|she’ias; 
certainly arrive d, but' this. bqbk suggesjs.th at i 
her success may have been at& 
of losing hbr creative sou jees.! Ulsnqtpteet in 
which, direction herjitorary taicritev^hl now: ; 
develop, bui readers' shoul^ 
novels to sdvour the richness of her 
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Philip Oakes 

PAUL SCOTT 

My Appointment with the Muse: Essays, 
1961-75 

Edited with an Introduction by Shelley C. 

Reece 

175pp. Heinemann. £14.95. 

043462600 7 
T.R.FYVEL 

And There My Trouble Began: Uncollected 
writings 1945-1985 

240pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £15. 
0297789821 

Paul Scott did not become a professional 
novelist , until, he had turned forty, and this 
Collection of essays in which he discusses his 
craft is suffused wjth a kind of glee that, after 
years spent as an accountant, a wartime soldier 
and an author's agent, he made himself into a 
successful author. The delight is tempered with 
Incredulity, as though even with the Booker. 
: Prize under his belt (awarded in 1977 for 


is evident that Scott enjoyed enunciating prin- 
ciples and laying down the law. What he haste 
say is Invariably sensible and rarely smug. 
also highly practical as regards worm? 
methods. He followed n regular routine: 

By and large you can say that 1 work from n® 
o'clock until one o'clock; have lunch between 
nnd two; between two nnd four have some freuW' 
cither by walking or gnrdcnlng: have lea; biw 
for an evening stint of perhaps two and n halfMW* 
between 5 and 7.30. 

In this way Scott produced four 
seven years, amounting to half a million wm 
In all, he wrote fourteen books, all of tM® 
powered by what he describes as “a sinpe- 
rather cold blue flame" which he kept wig* 1 
through good times and bad. He M F*® 
stamina. He says little about inspiration, hm- 
more interestingly, perhaps - he talks of 
reliance on images to get the novel off 
ground, “The situation ,■ . . must be maw 
rise out of the Image.” ' 

Scott never wrote his autobiography- r* ■' 
sadly, .did T. R. Fyvel - broadcaster, pu^ 


■ V 7- X- l. * iHwaroea in rar s&dly, did T. R. Fyvel - broadcaster, P uulw 
' he i° uld Scarce, y heUeve that he V and for more than a decade until his deathly 

■•••'• year, literary editor of The Jewish Ch*n& 
. h J' beSt kind of middle-brow And There My Troubles Began is an assent 

: Th. h w aH A P erc 5P^ e and open to of his uncollected writings qv?r four 

' SS 1 ^ nbVela * hmakeu PTheRaj . While much of it Is ephemera (wby rep 0 ^ 

- greatest , though : : -1955 review of an indifferent book by Mj fj 

posthumous- success - aft . .. , ■ - 


document? ; Bychl his bbbks a* : general, killed in an air crash 

ape the marginplity w hich trundled « n gmes i fbrtyrone, and- a prophetic study of p« 
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On and off the beat 



p. P. James 

HARRY DALEY 

^smlictowl: A personal memo,. 

With an introduction by P . N. Furbank 

X Weid^ and Nicolson. £12.95. 

020778999 6 

H* twenty-five years from March 1925 Harry 
nalev was a London beat policeman and in this 
personal memoir he describes with honesty 
and without artifice the realities of his job. His 
career recounted with si wealth of anecdotes, 
was neither glamorous nor dangerous: he 
made no spectacular arrests, rose to no higher 
rank than that of sergeant, and came no closer 
to a murderer than to make a cup of tea for the 
notorious philanderer and burning-car mur- 
derer, Alfred Arthur Rouse, when he was 
arrested and brought in to Hammersmith 
police station. Yet Daley was part of a dying 
but not ignoble tradition which saw the beat 
policeman both as the agent of law enforce- 
ment and as a generally benign authority figure 
to whom the guilty as well as the distressed and 
innocent could look for practical help and 
whose appearance was greeted more often 
with relief than with apprehension. 

Last nighi's drunk popped in to see if we had his hat: 
women pushing kids in prams with squeaky wheels 
would cock a hopeful eye at the copper on the door 
and pop In to have them oiled; costers popped in to 
complain of being moved on with their barrows, and 
women to complain of their neighbours; old ladies 
feeling faint popped in for a glass of water and a sit 
down; and dotty people in great numbers popped in 
to unwind their endless rigmaroles, knowing that 
they would-be heard with sympathetic kindness. 

Some policemen, of course, were sadists; 
some, and not always the most junior officers, 
were more than “mildly and cosily corrupt”, 
some were racist and others politically biased. 
But on the whole they respected the people 
they served and were respected by them, and 
as Clive Emsley points out in his afterword to 





Two photographs reproduced from the book reviewed here. On the left. Daley's own picture of two o] his 
friends soon after he had arrested them- "As a gaoler! often had to lock tip my friends and acquaintances- not 
so upsetting as it sounds. They were from families where such things are nu disgrace, and had usually committed 
trivial offences, with the prospect of early bail and a small fine" On the right, Daley with a young friend at a • 
swimming pool. 


This Small Cloud, the picture Daley paints is 
closer to the avuncular decencies of Dixon of 
Dock Green than it is at present fashionable to 
believe. 

But Daley was an unusual policeman. He 
was homosexual - the small cloud of the title - 
and early decided “to make friends openly with 
the people to whom I was attracted irrespective 
of job, class or criminal record -and bugger the 
consequences". The expletive is presumably 
intentional. It was a policy which, given the 
intolerant age and his job, amounted to reck- 
lessness. Among those friends were E» M. 
Forster, J. R. Ackerley and others of the 
Bloomsbury scene, and their effect on Daley’s 
intellectual and social life must have been pro- 
found. In his introduction, Forster's biographer 


P. N. Furbank explains that Daley's memoirs 
were begun as an act of contrition or self- 
rehabilitation, and this contrition for failures 
real or imaginary seems to hove manifested 
itself in a tactful reticence. It is inevitably dis- 
appointing that either through loyalty or dis- 
cretion he is reserved about this surely import- 
ant aspect of his life. Only once does a spark 
of resentment flare: 

Social life in the late twenties and early thirties was 
gay and all-embrncing; everybody gnve parlies and 1 
was invited with the rest. Many people were kind to 
me when there was no earthly reason why they 
should be; some got fond of me and one or two even 
Tell in love - though •'love” seems hardly the right 
word to describe the spite and buck-biting that it nil 
involved ... all that was asked was that I should give 
up all my former friends, acquaintances, hobbies and 


interests, and sit waiting at home until my lovers 
found time to call - and on no account tell anyone I 
knew them. 

The words could be those of a Victorian 
mistress. 

Bui perhaps the most interesting pari of 
these memoirs, and the most vividly written, 
describes Daley’s Lowestoft childhood from 
1901 to 1916. He was the son of a deep-sea 
fisherman and a capable and loving cx-parlour- 
maid who provided a seeme and happy home 
for her mostly absent husband and for five 
children on an average weekly wage of twenty- 
five shillings. The mingled delights, wonders 
and terrors of these early years are beautifully 
described: 

Naturally the event of the week was my father’s 
return from sea. This could happen at any time. The 
best thing was to wake in the night and hear a deep, 
rumbling voice downstairs; scuttle down in your 
nightshirt to be made a fuss of, kissed by a warm, 
bristling Tuce smelling deliciously of tan, tar and pipe 
tobneco; given lea laced with brandy or rum and 
bundled back to bed on promise of seeing him again 
In the morning. 

This precarious security came to an end in 
■1911, when Daley's ship was lost during the 
great September storm. So many British sea- 
men were lost during the devastating gale that 
a national collection, the Prince of Wales 
Fund, was started for the dependants. The 
charity’s answer to Mrs Daley's problems was 
to suggest that she be trained as a midwife 
while her children would go into an orphanage, 
a suggestion she proudly and indignantly re- 
jected. It is for Daley’s short but vivid and 
loving evocation of that long-dead, iitutriar- 
■ chal, rumbustious and supportive Lowestoft 
community, os well as for his account of how 
one man saw the job of bent policing in the 
second quarter of the twentieth century, that 
these m emoirs will be valued. 

Post AGP.: Inl and I8p AphoadMp 

STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10002 



The Oxford Dictionary of Saints 

Second Edition 

Edited by David Hugh Farmer 

Gives concise accounts of the lives, cults, and artiBtlc 
associations of about 1,100 saints who lived or died or 
have been venerated in Great Britain and Ireland.' 

E5.95 019282038 9 Oxford Paperback Reference 
£15.00 512pagea April 019 8691491 

The Oxford Book of Local Verses 

Chosen, and with an Introduction, by 

John Holloway 

This delightful anthology is a treasure-house of 
England's heritage of popular verse, written by local 
: Poets whose work enriches our literary tradition and 
oui understanding of local customs and attitudes. 

£12.95 368 pages March 019 214149 X 

Sporting Literature 

An Anthology 

Chosen by Vernon ScadneB 

A lively and varied collection of writings on sports of 
1 eH kinds— prose end poetry from the sixteenth 
century to the present, to delight the sporting and the 
literary enthusiast. ' 

' £12.50 384 pages April 0 19 212250 9 

Selected Poems 1956-1986 

Anne Stevenson 

OoUpctlons Is reprinted here in full, with selections 
beta her six other books, including Tho Fiction- ... 
Maters, u Poetry-Book Society Choice in 1985, 

£10.95 ; 160 phges March 0192119737 ■' 

"nie Complete Notebooks of 
Hoary James 

Edited byleon Ei4 and Lyall H. Powers • 


‘ J H®ea'a biogiaphet and a leading James scholar 
. provide the definitive edition of the writer's notebooks, 
-including much hitherto unpublished material, the 
Ooo* gives & fascinating Insight into James's life and 
‘ Works. ; " , 

672 pages' March 019$3ft2f0 


The New Oxford Book of 
Victorian Verse 

Edited by Christopher Ricks 
A radical reassessment of the Victorians and theh 
poetry, demonstrating what a great variety of poetry 
and poets the period produced, from nonsense verse 
to nature poetry, and from Tennyson to Oscar Wilde. 

£16.00 700 pages June 0192141546 

The Precariously Privileged 

A Professional Family in Victorian London 

Zuzanna Shonfleld 

ThiB vivid and often unexpected account of daily life 
in the last century is based oh the newly discovered 
diaries of Jeannette Marshall, and chronicles her 
encounters with, among others, the Pre-Raphaelites. 

£17.50 320 pages March 0 19 21226&7 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 
Selected Letters 

Edited by H. J. Jackson 

This selection contains the best of Coleridge's _ 

published letters, concentrating on those of literary 
and biographical interest. 

£19.50 280 pages March 0 19818540 5 

The Oxford Book of Canadian 

Short Stories In English 

Edited by^ Margaret Atwood and Robert 
: Weaver ... j 

A distinguished novelist joins an 
. . Select the best Canadian short stories of the last two 

centuries. 

£16.00 512 pages : March 019 640565 X 

Selected Literary Criticism of 
Louis MacNeice 

Edited by House* 

£19.60 296 pages March 0 19818573 1 .. . • 
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The Oxford Olustrated History of English 
Literature 

Edited by Pat Rogers 

Britain possesses a literary heritage which is almost iinriraUed In the Western 
world, tothia lavishly illustrated volume, the richness, diversity, and continuity of 
this tradition are explored by a group of Britain' s foremost literary scholars. 

* Covers the whole range of 
English literature from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the present day. 

* Contributors are eminent 

scholars and writers in theii 
respective periods, 

* Generously illustrated In colour 

and black and white with 

pictures chosen to illuminate and 
supplement the text . • ■ 

* Written for 'both the student and 
the general reader. 

* Helpful maps; detailed 

chronology; reading lists; 
comprehensive Index. 

+ ■ An exceflent complement to The 
Oxford Companion to English 

literature 
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At the heart ol the volume towers 

th6 figure of Shakespeare, who is 
accorded a special chapter to . . 

himself. Other major figures such as 
Chaucer, Milton, Donne, 

Wordsworth, Dickens, EUot, and - 

Auden are treated in depth, and the 
story is brought tight up to date 


with discussion of living authors 
such as Seamus Heaney and 
Edward Bond. 

£17.60 450 pages April 
019 8128169 
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Rough-country magic 


Weeping among the dildos 


Jean Hanff Korelitz 

LOUISE ERDRICII 

The Beet Queen 

338pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10.95. 

0241 120446 

In 1932, the only lifeline to Argus, North 
Dakota, is the railroad. Along its tracks, 
“everything that made the town arrived. All 
that diminished the town departed by that 
route, too." On one particular spring morning, 
"both an addition and a subtraction” jump 
from a boxcar and change the history of Argus. 
Karl and Mary Adare are newly orphaned in 
bizarre circumstances (their father smothered 
in a pile of grain; their mother vanished into 
the clouds with The Great Omar, a stunt pilot; 
their baby brother taken away in the arms of a 
stranger). Karl stays in Argus for several min- 
utes before being chased back on to the train by 
an offended dog. Mary remains for the rest of 
her life. 

The Beet Queen is Louise Erd rich’s second 
novel and displays much of the same power and 
luminosity os her first. Love Medicine. Indeed, 
the two narratives overlap slightly as certain 
characters familiar from the earlier book wan- 
der in and out or the story: the enigmatic K ash- 
paws oil the Chippewa reservation to the 
north, and the adolescent Dot who, in Love 
Medicine, had already reached a resigned and 
resilient maturity. 

Erdrich's Yoknapatawplm is rough country, 
and noone escapes entirely unscathed from the 
harshness of its landscape and the constraints 
and suspicions of the community. To Mary 
Adare, however, Argus is kind. She takes re- 
fuge with relations, Fritzie and Pete Kozkn, 
and forms uneasy alliances with her cousin Sita 
and Sita’s friend, the half-Chippewa Celestinc. 

Mary herself seems an ordinary child, made 


resolute in her loneliness. “I acquired a brain 
of ice”, she reflects after her single outburst of 
grief. Not long afterward, however, she causes 
a miracle; she slips on ice, and her smashed 
face imprints the face of Christ in blood on the 
snow. “Girls have been canonized for less", 
remarks an onlooker, and, indeed, Mary and 
her miracle achieve a brief, stunning fame. But 
even as townspeople touch her, “holding their 
fingers out as if [her] body was filled with di- 
vine electricity", Mary knows better. She 
knows, in fact, the real identity of the face she 
has left in the snow: it belongs to her brother 
Karl. 

For Karl is never entirely out of sight. 
Chased out of Argus within an hour oF his 
arrival, he surfaces at critical points in the lives 
of those who might have been his neighbours, 
unsettling andeven tormenting them, seducing 
men and women, eventually leaving his lasting 
imprint on the town in the form of Dot, his 
daughter with Celestine. To all about him, 
Karl is Ariel or poltergeist; in his own eyes he is 
simply the devil. 

As with Love Medicine, the great excitement 
of The Beet Queen derives from the shimmer- 
ing fabric pf its prose. Erdrich's language has a 
bizarre but always perfect pitch, capable of 
conveying profound and complicated emo- 
tions, startling in their purity: 

In her eyes I see the force of her love. It is bulky and 
hard to carry, like a package that keeps untying. It is 
like this dress that no excuse accounts for. It is 
embarrassing. 

Her characters may view their surroundings as 
somewhat fragile - “small, a simple crosshatch 
of lines on the earth, nothing that an ice age or 
perhaps even another harsh flood could not 
erase” - but those surroundings also harbour a 
powerful magic that Erdrich is extremely adept 
at drawing out. With luck, when that ice age 
does come, someone will have stored her 
novels in a safe place. 


A civilized affair 


temals of the affair: what they eat, wear, read 
Lindsay Duguid and watch on television. 

r Hie necessary fragmentations of adultery 

LAURIE COLVIN are given a very filmic treatment as the pair are 

Another Marvelous Thing pictured throughout the changing seasons, 

l3<Jpp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. most often in a series of exterior shots: Frank 

11241 12U66 7 arriving soaked at Billy's door, Billy glimpsed 

“ ~ in the street, straggling with the laundry or 

Clever, cold financiers who "have everything" coming hQme from giving an Economics leo- 

• often seek to add an extra individual to their tu«; there are conversations in restaurants, 

personal possessions, “taking” a lover as a de- cars and parks to which rain, sleet and snow 

Arable adjunct to wife, kids, town house, etc. add dramatic effect. The short paragraphs of 

Thus it is with Frank, a New York investment dialogue often end on a hard-boiled rejoinder 

banker, who narrates the opening section of from Billy, a good curtain line. 

• 'It’scn rare to Me you , mile', he wld with 11 catch in 

inidri description of “my mistress", Billy - her .his voice. ‘Each time Isee ft, I always think loughi to 

cleverness, sloppiness, grumpiness and her re- have a picture of it.' . 

fusal to be taken over by the elegant “lifestyle” ‘Smart idea', said Billy. ‘You could make it into 

of Frank and his precise, sophisticated wife. postcards and send it to your friends at Christmas. ' 
Billy’s genuineness, her genius husband Grey, Despite the apparent superficiality of the 
her wisecracks, her lack of sentimentality and treatment, the book's concerns' are not solely 
her readiness to hurl herself on her lover are descriptive. As the affair progresses, nature is 
prized by Frank very mtichas his first editions, increasingly used to suggest the good and the 
Persian fcarpets, yellow French, .china and pure, something irrevocably lost and missed- 
African quilts' are prized; ' Billy and herhusband’s birdwatching hobbies’, 

. The novel’s seven sections trace the course a flashback to time spent in the Cots wolds, the 
of Firankiand Billy'saffair , front their first en- country wedding of Billy's be^t friend, even the 
counter, at the party given by (he Journal of Manhattan parks which Frank and Billy, fre- 
, American Thought for iU contributors (which quern. All these are part of a world to which 
' they both are), through the embraces on the Billy at least wishes to retuin. There is even a 
pouch in Billy’s ptiidy, a brief stay in a rented hint of moral fable,' a suggestion of come-up- 
, Vermont CQKBgei break-ups and a final part- pance underpinning the novel’s longest see- 
ing, to; the sad coda,' , “A Couple of Old lion, “Another Marvelous Thing?, which de- 
which describes their chance meeting scribcS in telling detail Billy’s sufferings in lios- 
W t|ie autumn Cocktail party pf the American pital where she Is admitted,, after the affair is 
i Economic Review, The emphasis is on the ox- over, for the birth of lifer and Grey's first child* 


Peter Kemp 

DAVID LEAVITT 

The Lost Language of Cranes 

319pp. Viking. £10.95. 

0670812900 

The closet door creaks open once again in 
David Leavitt’s novel. The Lost Language of 
Cranes. Where the short stories collected in 
his Fust book, Family Dancing , glanced at 
instances of domestic mayhem caused by 
homosexual revelations, he now surveys nt 
greater length the way a family atmosphere can 
get overcast when the son comes out. 

Other motifs observable in the stories recur 
here too - interest in underarm hair, erotic 
pettings with dogs (as a youth, the book’s hero 
has liked to French kiss his poodle). Especially 
prominent is the distraught mother. A type 
that turns up constantly in Leavitt’s fiction, she 
appears here as Rose Benjamin, a matronly 
New Yorker desperately worried since the flat 
she and her husband have contentedly rented 
for years is to be sold off at a price they can’t 
afford. Also troubled by her son Philip's re- 
cently avowed gayness. Rose is somewhat be- 
latedly starting to fret too about her husband 
Owen's long-established habit of sloping off 
secretively every Sunday afternoon. 

Following Owen down Third Avenue on one 
of these sabbatical jaunts from married life, the 
book reveals that he frequents a gay porno- 
graphic cinema for nervous, surreptitious sex. 
Galvanized by his son’s boldness, though, he 
now edges towards openness about his own 
homosexuality. Rose reacts laceratingly. And, 
as the novel ends, Owen leaves the doomed fiat 
to take refuge with Philip. 

Not that Philip's own progress - represent- 
ing contemporary emancipation as opposed to 
liis father’s old-fashioned repression - has been 


“If you were like the other mothers on the 
maternity floor and probably had never had an 
illicit love affair, you would not be punished by 
lying in the hospital in the first place. You 
would go into labor like anyone else." This 
small example of maternal derangement is set 
Into the account of Billy's isolation from na- 
ture. Her state of mind, the drugs, tests, Caesa- 
rian birth and baby in the incubator are re- 
ported with a movingly detached precision as 
the complicated acquisition of a new life. 

The extra emotional depth of this section 
lifts the novel far above what comes before. 
However smart Laurie Colvin’s writing may 
be, however accurate her assessment of a civll- 


.hla voice. ‘Each lime I see |t, I always think 1 ought to ■ * 2e{ * ^ a * r (sections of th,e novel originally 
have a picture of lt.‘ . appeared in Playboy, Cosmopolitan, New 


'Smart idea', said Billy. ‘You could make it into 
postcards and sepd it to your friends at Christmas.' 

Despite the apparent superficiality of the 
treatment, the book's concerns' are not solely 
descriptive. As the affair progresses, nature is 
increasingly used to suggest the good and the 
pure, something irrevocably lost and .missed: 
Billy and her husband's birdwatching hobbies, ■ . 
a flashback to time spent in the Cots wolds, the ' 
country weddihgof Billy's be^t friend, even the 
Manhattan parks which Frank and Billy, .fre-. 
quenl. All these are part of e world to which 
Billy at least wishes to retuin. There ii even a 


lion, “Another Marvelous Thing?, which de-„ • . « ; .. • • i> r ; , ; V 

scribes in telling detail Billy's sufferings in hos- u * Murphy devised an eccehtnd framework 

pital where she Is admitted,, after the affair is . 1 ? noyel,' 77ie CowpieteKndwIedge of 

over, for the birth of lifer and Grey's fhst iAUdi ^ v hV*^ 0 , th « events of the heroine’s 

• • i , . ' lltowerc listed underthe letters nfth^fllnhnh^i 


Woman and the New Yorker), she also man- 
ages a powerful subtext of emotion: jealousy, 
regret and plain, old-fashioned fear. 


without its problems. When first seen h,- 
ecstatically in love with glamorous, 

Eliot , a foot -loose bohemian who soon straw 
abroad, abandoning him. Devastated, PtZ 
gradually recovers, then discovers that his J 
love - “Brad Robinson who had been his friend 
in the Gay and Lesbian Campus Coalition" -jj 
patiently waiting for him. 1 

Around these rather diagrammatic tales 
Leavitt amasses documentary details of New 
York’s gay milieux - from the handsome 
hrownstone of an affluent established couple 
to the anonymous world of parks, “bad 
rooms’* and porno parlours. Lesbian life ts 
illustrated by episodes concerning Eliot'sblack 
flatmate Jcrene. Rejected by her parents on 
coming out. she is nt first immersed in writing! 
dissertation on "The Phenomenon of Invented 
Languages”. And there's a strained attempt to 
use this to give the novel itself a thesis: about 
what happens when people are pressured to 
surrender their private sexual idiom and con- 
form to a public code. 

Philip's job entails writing, loo. He’s a pub- 
lisher's editor and reviser of romantic 
novelettes - an unwise occupation for Leavitt 
to have bestowed on him, since this novel itself 
often quivers with sentimentality: “he felt bis 
heart burst inside his chest. And it was as if 
some sweet ambrosial liquid were pouring 
from that broken vessel”, “Spring had come 
late, and the ring of ice around Philip's bean 
finally cracked." Philip's story - let-down bya 
fickle heart-breaker followed by the fmdingof 
happiness with a boy-next-door type -is stock 
romantic clichd. Tear- jerking pervades the 
book’s gay scenes. Philip sobs in Eliot's aims 
“until a little wet spot had gathered on the 
sweater, over Eliot's heart” and weeps among 
the dildos of a pom shop whose surprisingly 
lachrymose clientele can also be heard havinga 
good cry in the blue video booths. Owen, spec- 
tacularly woeful, sheds tears everywhere: in 
the shower, in the chair, in bed, into the tele- 
phone receiver as he talks to “Macho MaiT.i 
gay service offering arousingly husky conveia 
tion. 

The book is sloppy in another way too-o* 
highlighted, this time, by Rose's profession- 
She is a copy editor who “put sentences b 
order, mending split infinitives and snippiq 
off dangling participles, smoothing away ih 
knots and bumps until the prose before btf 
took on a sheen, like perfect caramel”. Withto 
abrupt swerve from sewing to culinary 
metaphor that passage itself might have bene- 
fited from the attentions of n copy editor. Cer- 
tainly, the novel ns a whole would. Reputedly* 
demon at pouncing on solecisms, Rose wmiU 
surely never have let puss “sobbing and wrclch- 
ing”, “they had once rented a car and droveajl 
the way to Jersey”, “Inside ... was exposw 
brick and mauve walls”, not to mention “ 
opening paragraph, set "on a rainy Sunday 
afternoon” , in which someone asks hirnseu 
whnt lie’s doing out “on a cold Sunday 
morning”. 


eye on developments 


Patricia Craig 

SYLVIA MURPHY! / 

The Life and Times ofBarly Beach 
175pp. Gqllancz.£9:95. ' 
0575039221 


stay put among the cottage-owners of Barij 
Quay: 

Back in the 1960s, Thomas develops an^ 
thusiasm for boats and enjoys a free-on ^ 
summer among some hippies on a near > - 
land, while his mother starts and abandon i 
Open-University course, learns tq do a , 8 P , 
building work, and becomes the P r °P ne e 
an Innlsmputh cafe. She is exposed w 
extreme feminist ideas, about which H] e ^ 
takes a droll tone: one of her objetow* ■* , 


uridfer the letters of thjg alphabet . show a more reasonable feminism iri 


of the Dreyfus case ever published 


' , auuw a ii|urc rca&uiiauie n-irtrtS • 

• •• 1 I- ‘H 5 * 1 ’ .A Barley Beach is. more conven- the person of her heroine.: Somc.imi^l?*. 

. ,i ; *, MslfislV-i,;:- ' are embarked on, and a 1 lot of 
ICOUnt' ■ ;: fll K e o M nd in the sea, while the*/*" 

art sent, d.tsungtjlshed by ^written in the t#r- • fishing community Is sketched In. »» , 



■ : - S - ‘he^fellures of Iptegrity wh»Ph 1 


■ JEAN-DENIS. BEEDIN; .;>/ \&h.- W'j. 

i ■ ■ ? A masterpiece .£i§ Fioaxo • i . • ; • j ; : v: • ;; • 

'Published oft Maroh-5th Sm6WlCK& jAckSCM; :£2Cf:Oo: ! ,':;< ' 
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Time on the palms of their hands 


G abriel Josipovici 

AHARON appelkeld 

TolheLand of the Reeds 
Translated by Jeffrey M. Green 

, 43 pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 

0 »7 7 89724 

f^lTare written for many reasons; only n 
verv few convey the impression that they are 
written because they have to be. But Aharon 
Appelfeld's are of this kind. Like the poems of 
Wallace Stevens they may sometimes be 


between love for his beautiful mother, 
annoyance at her childishness and stupidity, 
and pity for her weakness and confusion of 
mind. 


asked a man who was leaning against «he wall. 

'Nat far*, answered ihc man in complete disirac- 
lion. 

*ir so, why aren't they coming to pick us up?' 
'They’ll come’, said the man. ‘Don't worry.’ 

‘We haven't been forgotien? Arc you sure?' 

1 I. 


■ i ney il come , sum me man. uim i toij. 

This, however, is no ordinary journey: “It ‘We haven't been forgotien? Arc you sure?' 

was the end of summer 1938, but here every- The man was abnutio answer when a long whistle 

thing was as it should be, quiet and idle. As if was heard , a Festive whistle. Find they all siood up and 

,he plains held on. as much time a, you please Ihc 

on the palms of their hands. The journey Christians, placing it diagonally across his broad 

sometimes seems to be taking decades, then to chest. The movement, which seemed habitual with 


sometimes seems to be taking decades, then to 
be rushing by in a second. As with the early 
scene between mother and son, so with the 
book as a whole: nothing happens and every- 


Wallace Stevens they may some im s l thing happens - which is how we experience 

puzzling, sometimes obsessive, but they carry Qur own ,j ves but not how novelists usually 

r . n r enmpthino which hfld IO DC . . ... ~ . ... _ , j : 


5 k authority of something which had to be 
done, which could not be nvoided. 

They are also difficult to write about because 
they catch the many flickering changes that 
occur between people nnd within people every 
minute of the day. but which, for obvious 
reasons, most novelists find il easier to ignore: 

•You will forget me’, she suddenly addressed him 
without warning. 

What are you saying. Mother? 

•You will have other interests, and you will forget 

m *You’re my mother, and I won't forget you.' The 
wools left his mouth the way lie would say them 
when he was a child. , 

•I’m very frightened. I too forgot my mother. 

But we'll always be together.' 

•Thank you. I’m very happy I brought you home. 
You'll feel good here. Pay no need to the bnd things, 
[t’s a beautiful country, a broad one. and the cattails 
now here like flowers. The light here is also pre- 
cious.' And without finishing she shut her eyes and 
fell asleep. 

Toni, the mother, is returning with her 
grown son Rudi to her parents' home. As a 
young woman she had married an Austrian, a 


our own lives but not how novelists usually p y 8 8 

depict life. Eventually, and with a kind of terri- With another write 
ble lack of awareness of what is happening, point was being mac 
mother and son are separated. There are a their own destructic 
greRt many people wandering about these have the void for a ] 
large open spaces, we suddenly realize. Before purpose. But that is 
we fully understand, we are, as in so many of dreamlike lornightr 
Appelfeld’s novels, at the end, and the end is a points. They leave 
quiet country railway station: writers, und to rca 

'Where will we be brought together?' a woman content merely to f 

The real, true S.O.B. 


v_nriaiii]iL9. pitn-mg it uiugviiiviij 

chest. The movement, which seemed habitual with 
hint, suddenly inspired them all with a kind of 
gravity. 

il was an old locomotive, drawing two old cars - 
the local, apparently- It went from station to station, 
scrupulously gathering up the remainder. 

With another writer we might have thought a 
point was being made about Jews colluding in 
their own destruction, or how man prefers to 
have the void for a purpose than be devoid of 
purpose. But that is not Appelfeld’s way. His 
dreamlike (or nightmarish) books do not make 
points. They leave that sort of thing to other 
writers, und to readers, if they wish. He is 
content merely to pay his respects to reality. 


John Gledson 

IVAN ANGELO 
The Tower of Glass 

Translated by Ellen Watson 
195pp. Avon Books. $3.95. 

0380896079 

The Tower of Class was rightly described as 
“One of the most shocking and brilliant books 

« •«• ...Uan it YIIOC 


sung woman she had married an Austrian, a . .. 

on-Jew, against her parents’ wishes, and gone ofconlcmpora^B^ 

.-,U th* marrmae turned first published in Brazil in 1979. Its titty year 


ii»*a — w 

with him to Vienna. Soon the marriage turned 
sour and after the boy's birth she lives on her 
own with him, still young and beautiful, still 
hoping for a great fulfi I ling love , always humili- 
ated and disappointed. Then her latest lover, 
an old man, dies, and leaves her liis fortune. In 


_ _ ... 

first published in Brazil in 1979. Us fifty-year- 
old author, Ivan Angelo, is a newspaper editor 
in Sfto Paulo who had previously published a 
novel, A festa ( The Celebration , Avon Books, 
1982) and, back in 1961, a collection of stories, 
recently republished with changes and 1 addt- 


an old man, dies, and leaves her liis fortune, in recently repugn™ --jjg-. sy * 

her abrupt, moody way, she decides it is lime to tions as A face 

go back home, and mother and son set out , first The pnne pa , Bran! a coun- 

by train and then in a cart drawn by two horses stones tn The 'Tow - / ^ over a 

whkt ‘hey buy on the wny. for the Bukovimfln try slowly and p intrfmittent torture, 

town site had left so long before . One moment 

Toni Is full of happiness, sure she has made the of pervasive an j-|| e(i ,|, e New 

right decision, bm the nett, she is full of doubts, new stage 

sore that her parents will reject her. fearful that RfP“ b Hc- winch neressarey^ntatn 

her son will leave her as she left her own of the °' d ; ^ “n the 
mother, fearful too that he will turn out to be « «■ j 1 Real True 0 f 


the Bitch”, about Bete, a prostitute obsessed 
- rightly, it turns out - with the idea that her 
son is not her own, having been accidentally 
switched for another in the chaotic and corrupt 
public hospital where she gave birth. Through 
her speech, with its monotonous swearing and 
matter-of-fact sexuality, one comes to feel 
some of the relentless brutalization to which 
Bete and others like her are submitted in a 
world in which the true son of a bitch turns out 
to be someone quite different: the policeman 
who helps her find her son, only to exact pay- 
ment by degrading and torturing her for no 
better reason than to show his power, 

In asking such questions about reality - “the 
real, true S.O.B.” - Angelo forces us to think 
about human responsibility, and so about 
power and its abuse. The Tower of Glass* 
exciting as suspense, but also as argument. The 
five stories interlock to some degree, as An- 
gelo teases us with puzzles and connections 
which slowly build up into larger patterns. 

In the first three stories (concluding with the 
one described above) these patterns are of hor- 
ror. All are set in very recognizable urban 
Brazil, with its traffic-jams, massage parlours, 
slums, beach vendors and plutocrats; above 
all with its pervasive violence which the author 

1 it,, naoili Cm i arii ( the subiect 


• rt 1 | between sexual and other forms of exploita- 

Jin t*T J f\T n flP^th tion, which comes into all three stones, even 
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OMARRIVABELLA 
Requiem for a Woman's Soul 
Translated by Paul'Riviera nnd Omar 
Rivabella • 

116pp. Penguin. £2.95. 

014 009773 2 
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The Tain of the 

Mirror , 

Derrida and the Philosophy 

of Reflection , 

RODOLPHE GASCHE 

'Gasch6 is the first interpreter of 
Derrida who has the full expert 
philosophical understanding of 
Husserl and phenomenology in 
general necessary to write with 
completeness and authority 
about this aspect of Derrida's 
work. This he does with ^ 
admirable rigor and insight.* 

J. HilLis Miller 
£22.26 Cloth 384pp 
0-674-86700-9 

Richard Cobden I 

( Independent Radical 
NICHOLAS C. EDSALL 
Edsall’s new biography of 
Richard Cobden— the first full- 
length biography since the 
publication of the official life 
more than a century ago — 
demonstrates how Cobden 
dominated middle-class 
radicalism from the 1840s to the 
emergence of the Gladstonian 
Liberal Party in the 1860s. 

£26.75 Cloth 416pp 
0-674-76879-5 

Thunderstones and 
Shooting Stars 
ROBERT T. DODD 
What are meteorites? How do we 
recover and study them? Where 
do they come from and what do 
they tell u» about the earth and 
infancy of the solar system? In 
Thunderstone s and Shooting 
Stars Robert T. Dodd gives an 
up-to-date report on all these 
questions. 

i £22.25 Cloth 272pp illus. 
0-674-89137-6 
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this bloodletting: midnight rai . y uncompromising realism, it is 
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is even a horrifying vnnnrion on us first into a futuristic world, and finally 

that breaks Winston Smith w (he past . The future of the title story is an 
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iown practitioner . of liberation theology, is is devastating, as a < « flctiona i approach ments, and referring to 
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paper that reek bf human waste. On them he . theme, and the rist") in its 
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In Support of 
Families 

EDITED BY MICHAEL W. 
YOGMAN & T. BERRY 
BRAZELTON 
Families today are experiencing 
untold pressures and are 
expected to shoulder enormous 
burdens at a time when resources 
for support are becoming scarcer. 
This book examines the effects of 
stress on children and parents 
and explores strategies for • 
coping. 

£22.25 Cloth 288pp 
0-674-44736-2 

The Making of an 
Insurrection 

Parisian Sections and the 
[ Gironde. 

MORRIS SLAVIN 
The insurrection of 31 May — 2 
June 1793 that overthrew the 
Girondins and brought the 
. Montagaards to power waa a 
descisive event in the history of 
the French Revolution. This book 
is the first to provide a detailed 
■ study of the uprising.' ; 

£24.50 Clotl) 266pp 
.0^74-64328-9 ^ 
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Clearing the white man’s path 


David Arnold ' 

ALFRED W. CROSBY 
Ecological Imperialism: The biological 
expansion of Europe 900-1900 
368pp. Cambridge University Press. £27. 

052132009 7 

On the Argentine pampas the cattle and horses 
Introduced to the New World by the Spanish 
bred with the prodigality proverbially reserved 
for rabbits. A governor of Buenos Aires in 
1619 estimated that 80,000 cattle a year could 
be slaughtered for their hides without seriously 
reducing the vast herds that roamed wild. 
W. H. Hudson, recalling his childhood in mid- 
nineteenth-century Argentina, described walls 
of plantations and orchards built entirely of 
cows’ skulls, hundreds of thousands of them, 
arranged as regularly as stones and stacked 
seven, eight, or nine deep. Wild and escaped 
horses were so abundant in the region of 
Buenos Aires that they were said from a dis- 
tance to resemble a forest. Nor was (his ex- 
traordinary success of “exotic organisms'* con- 
fined to the New World or to horses and cattle . 
The Spanish conquerors who brought rabhits 
to the Canary Islands in the fifteenth century 
soon found that they had multiplied beyond 
number; the imported asses bred so freely that 
in 1591 1,500 of them were massacred to save 
thecolonists'crops. In the Americas, as later in 
Australia and New Zealand, pigs ran wild and 
rats ran riot. Plants, too, once introduced to 
supplement the native flora or arriving un- 
invited as weeds, rapidly established biological 
empires of their own, at times outstripping the 
Europeans in the speed of their advancing 
colonization. 

. There were more sinister arrivals, too. Epi- 
demics of smallpox, measles, whooping cough 
and venereal diseases raced through defence- 
less populations, bringing death and demora- 
lization. Darwin could comment that “Where- 
ver the European had trod, death seems to 
pursue the aboriginal”; but in parts of the 
Americas and Australasia the fatal impact of 
European disease often anticipated the white 
man's arrival, emptying lands once thickly 
populated. 

Why, Alfred W. Crosby asks, was this Euro- 
pean “portmanteau biota” - men, plants, 
animals, diseases - so extraordinarily, often so 
devastaUngiy, effective In regions far distant 
from Europe and possessing distinctive flora 
and fauna of their own? Climatically, the 
. “Neo-Europes" of North and South America,. 
Australia and New Zealand were broadly simi- 
lar to Europe, but that is only part of the 
. answer. In search of a. more comprehensive 
' explanation, Crosby reaches far back in geolo- 


gical time to the point where the continents 
began to split off from the primordial land- 
mass of Pangaea and go their separate ecolo- 
gical ways. Eurasia, favoured by size, diversi- 
ty, climate and its early colonization by man, 
developed a complex and vigorous ecology, 
with humans, their domesticated crops, anim- 
als. even diseases existing in mutual inter- 
dependence. The remoter regions of the globe 
had a narrower ecological spectrum. Man ar- 
rived late. Isolation limited the possibility of 
useful animal or plant additions. Some of the 
larger herbivores, Crosby suggests, may even 
have been hunted to extinction in these regions 
by early man. The Maori were stranded in New 
Zealand without the Polynesian pig. South 
America could boast no quadruped larger than 
a tapir, despairingly described as no larger than 
"a calf six months old, or a very small mule". In 
consequence, when the Europeans, the second 
wave of human invaders, arrived in the New 
World and Oceania, they found a vacant or 
vacated ecological niche which they hastened 
to fill like a half-empty hotel with their “ex- 
tended family" of plants, animals and diseases. 
Crosby, who a decuile and a half ago wrote of a 
“Columbian exchange” between the Old 
World and the New. now argues for a far less 
equitable transaction . 

European success in the Neo-Europes of the 
temperate zones had its antithesis in frustra- 
tion and failure in more extreme climes. The 
Norse, ploughing the dark waters of the far 


North Atlantic, had too few ecological assets 
and too tenuous a grip successfully to colonize 
Vinland. The Crusaders, however lion- 
hearted. like Richard of England, were driven 
back from the Holy Land hy malarial fevers as 
much as by Sarncen arms: they could send 
down no roots in such inhospitable soil. In 
Africa, Central America and Asia the story 
was repeated. European crops withered. Euro- 
peans. rather than indigenes, fell prey to 
hostile puthogens and parasites. Not until 
nineteen th -century technology- came to their 
aid could Europeans make much headway in 
the tropics. 

Crosby argues his case with vigour, authority 
and panache, summoning up examples and 
illustrations that are often as startling in (heir 
character as in their implications. “Ecological 
imperialism'' could not ask fora more lucid and 
stylish exponent. And yet, like all arguments 
that stray towards biological determinism, 
there comes a point where one cries out for the 
restitution, the reintegration of the human fac- 
tor. To he fair, this is not altogether absent. 
But, while giving some account of the maritime 
knowledge and technology which enabled the 
mariners of the Columbian age to cross the 
oceans and of the avarice that inspired the 
Spanish conquest of the Canaries. Crosby 
makes his ecological argument appear almost 
self-contained and self-explanatory. Little 
space remains for human will, political desires, 
religious zeal and economic greed. Pigs and 


Survival of the self-reliant 


Roderick Stirrat 

GERALD M. SIDER 

Culture and Class In Anthropology and 
History: A Newfoundland illustration 
205pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521 254035 

Europeans have exploited the maritime re- 
sources of Newfoundland since the fifteenth 
century. While the Portuguese, Basques and 
others fished the ocean-banks, the English 
concentrated on inshore fishing, and by the 
seventeenth century a well-organized seasonal 
fishery had been established, with crews from 
south-west England setting up temporary 
camps on the shores of Newfoundland during 
the summer months, and returning home in the 
autumn. Permanent settlement was discour- 
aged both by the West Country merchants, 

; who feared the growth of an independent set-, 
tied fishing population, and by the British gov- 
ernment, which viewed the rough sebs of the 
north-western Atlantic as a “nursery for sea- 


men”, and settlement as a means of avoiding 
the naval press-gangs. 

Yet by the end of the eighteenth century the 
migrant fishery was at an end and permanent 
communities took over inshore fishing. Settle- 
ment, however, did not mean independence 
for the fisherfolk. From being servants be- 
holden to their masters for the season, they 
were now dependent on local merchants, to 
whom they were in debt and who paid them in 
goods, not money. A nineteenth-century 
agent's letter to his English firm lists those 
fishermen who will be supported through the 
winter and those who will “almost certainly 
perish”. And even when payment in goods was 
superseded by payment in cash, the fishermen 
remained poor and at the mercy of the traders. 
Self-reliance was the major obsession. Extracts 
from a fisherman's autobiography describing 
life in the 1930s and the lesson he learnt from 
not having the money to buy medicine for his 
son, conclude: “If a man is not self-sufficient, 
what help he will get from others will be damn 
small.” 

Not surprisingly, only a fragile polity de- 
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Stratford-upon-Avon Studies 

Contemporary American Fiction 

Edited by Malcolm Bradbury and Sigmund Ro 
This eotfectlort seeks to make accessible ihs diversity of contemporary 
American Action by charting the main currents In fiction writing in Uie 
United Slates since 1960. At the same time It Is concerned to show how * 
fiction writing has become Increasingly subject to the pressures of , 
publishing, critical theory and film. 

£9.95 net paper 180 pages ISBN 07131! B469 7 

Stratford-upon-Avon Studies • 

Propaganda, Persuasioit and 
Polemic 

Edited by Jeremy Hawthorn 

Ihe conlributors .to this intonJisgipHnaiy collection consider the means . 
and the .morality of persuasive discourse from a wide range of different! 
dlscfptkiary perspectives, and provide detailed analysis of particular 
examples alongside more general theoretical discussion arid debate. 
£9.65 net paper 162 pages ISBN 0 7131 6497 i April 1987 

Stratford-upon-Avon Studies . . < 

Documentary and the Mass Madia 

Edited by Jofin Comer : 

Tills te the Ural volume to explore the formal end social character ot 
documentary work lit the mass media by bringing together articles on 
Dim, radio, and television. Several articles open up entirely new. areas Of. 
media analysis, 

£9.95 net paper, 192 pagea ISBN 0 7131 6493 X . 


Twentieth-Century British Poetry 

A Critical introduction 

Jplin Williams 

Atilear, stimulating account of the evolution of modem British poetry, 
which will enable students to graBp the ||teraty developments involved, 
and guide them In their Interpretation and appreciation of the works. The 
Jargon of literary criticism Is kept to a minimum/ 

£4.95 net paper 128 pages ISBN 0 7131 6499 9 
Stratford-upon-Avon Studies 

The Nlneteenth-Centiiiy British 
Novel! 

Edited by Jeremy Hawthorn •• 

A collection 6f accessible and Wormed essaye.whloh discuss both malor 
itinetdenth-century noveBefe; using a variety of critical 

.£9.95 net paper 194 pages ISBN 0 7191 6470 0 

the Novel in the Victorian Age 

A Modern Introduction 

Robin^Qillmbur •• v ^ : r’. . * ' 
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Ii.mey-lx.vs may have facilitated the conquest 
of tin? Noo-Uu ropes. may indeed have V \ 
pared the way U ir the 51) million emigrants!)* I 
left Europe between Waterloo and the Second 
World War. but they can have done little to 
initiate or sustain the forces of European 
expansionism. 

Like other works which stress a more famil- 
iar technological theme - guns, ships, railway 
and medicines in the service of Western im. 
perialism - Crosby’s bonk says more about 
agency than impetus. In many of the process 
he describes human will was us critical as any 
unwitting ecological usurpation. Where, fo 
example, epidemics tailed to clear the white 
man’s path. Europeans, as in Tasmania, might 
intervene directly to push indigenes to their 
extinction. Where tropical fevers and resistant 
ecologies made European settlement improb- 
able, systems of slavery, plantation monocul- 
tures and peasant production could be devised 
to yield Europeans profit from the fruits of 
others’ labour. It was not Europe's crops and 
creatures alone that were mobilized for the 
purpose. Potatoes and maize from the Amw- 
icas. the cotton and cassava of the tropics, the 
ten and opium of Asia - all these had no pan in 
Europe’s native ecology, but profit and utility 
dictated their incorporation into a global sys- 
tem of economic imperialism. Crosby provide? 
a fascinating and provocative insight into a pm 
of the process: he falls disappointingly short of 
identifying the whole. 


veloped; the small fishing settlements were iso- 
lated and there was a fnilure - even a refusal- 
to develop the other resources of the island. 
Newfoundland was granted “responsible gov- 
ernment” in 1885 but in 1933 the Housed 
Assembly chose to return to colonial rule, and 
in 1949 chose confederation with Canada 
rather than independence. Even (hen, chaw 
and misrule continued: Newfoundlander 
the poorest citizens of Canada while payingih* 
highest percentage of their income in taxes. 

Gerald Sider has compressed a complicated 
story into less than 200 pages and told it 
Clearly there arc gaps, and at times it is diffi- 
cult to remember whether one is in the rijjk - 
eenth or the twentieth century. Through skip 
use of documentary sources and interviews, 
Sider gives life to what might otherwise mk 
been a monotonous tule of drudgery and » 
ploitution. Clearly however, he lias ww 
ambitions than dealing just with the litooi7 D 1 
New found I and. The island is simply the 
t ration” for his brondcr theoretical goal: tw 
amalgamation of anthropology with liistory- 
Sidcr claims l lint the cent rul concept of hision 
is “probably” class, and in anthropology p 
tninly” culture. 1 1c aims to rethink bothculttK k 
and class, particularly the former, In °v-L l 
produce a set of concepts capable ® B , J 
with historical processes. But when he * 
from description and narrative to sell- 
scious theorizing, his prose abruptly hf° 
opaque and his nrgument uncertain. "e f P 
lie needed another 201) pages to niaK ^ . 
theory ns interesting and accessible as tne 
scription in what remains a most striking P 
of work. ■ L 

A History of Sicily by M. I. S 

Smith and C. J. H. Duggan (264pp. 

Windus, £14.95. 0 7011 3155 1) is an abndF- 

revised and updated version of to e . . 

’ yolurae work which first appeared in ■ ^ 
Ancient Sicily: To the Arab eoHtfiwslW ■ . 
Finley; Medieval Sicily: 800-1713 
Sicily: After 1713 by Denis Mack Smitn* 
V;F££;ieyieW- (February 13 . 1969) nQte6« 
v ^^e' , nK)natrdus Is always to be found, ^ 
leiirid tbfe odd and picturesque _■ ; 

idJIan iiistoiy - or, rather, they a ^ : 

■ ’ itettwined” Christopher pugg .- 
—r, -..as jtlso added a final chapter . 

fe'peflbd from the concession of 

the faafia”> 
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Aland where no one laughs 


Edward Arnold 
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Punu:The unfinished saga of EaslTiinor th 

230 pp. Trenton, New Jersey: Red Sen Press. j n 

529.95, (paperback, $9.95). m 
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The Indonesian invasion of the former Portu- . 

niese territory of East Timor, and the suhse- hj 
Quent guerrilla war which has engulfed the area tj 

since December 1975, has resulted in one of 
ihe greatest tragedies of modern times. Out of b 
a total pre-invasion population of 688,000 (the j 

figure is from an unofficial 1974 church cen- 
sS) at least a third have either been killed or 
forced to flee abroad. Many others have been n 
rendered homeless or eke out a miserable ex- u 
istence in “resettlement” camps where they are o 

a prey to food shortages and disease. Forced j, 
birth-control programmes, torture of political g 

suspects and reprisals against innocent civilians t| 

add to the daily calvary of the inhabitants. 

-East Timor”, in the words of the American 
journalist, Rod Nordland, who recently visited J 

the territory, “remains a land of hunger, 
oppression and misery • • • 8 lan( * where no t 
one laughs”. Unlike in Cambodia, which cap- s 

tured world headlines in the aftermath of the j 
Vietnamese invasion (an invasion which re- t 
vealed the full horrors of the Khmer Rouge J 
regime), the bloodletting in East Timor has j 
been all but ignored. With a few honourable y 
exceptions, nearly all the world's governments 
and international agencies have chosen to re- J 
main silent. Even the Vatican, which has direct j 

responsibility for the overwhelmingly Catholic j 
population of East Timor, has averted its eyes. 
Commercial and strategic ties with Indonesia, ( 
thegianl of South-east Asia, a vast archipelago l 

straddling the vital sea-lanes between the Paci- | 

fic and Indian Oceans which, since 1965, has 
functioned as a major bastion against commun- 
ism in the region, have been deemed too im- 
portant to be sacrificed for (lie sake of a few 
hundred thousand “primitives”. 

East Timor, now officially incorporated by 
Jakarta as its twenty-seventh province, is 
apparently a dead issue. But can the lives oF so 
many innocents be blotted out. so easily? Is it 
even in Indonesia's long-term interests to have 
acted thus? These are just some of the ques- • 
lions Jos^Ramos-Horta’s book addresses itself 
to- The son of a Portuguese father and 
Timorese mother, Horta played an active part 
in the left-wing FRETILIN {Frenle Revolu- 
tlonarla de Timor-Leste Independents) orga- 
■tizalion which became the dominant political 
parly In the Portuguese colony during the brief 
period between the April 1974 officers’ coup in 
Lisbon and the Indonesian invasion, when the 
East Timorese were being prepared for politic- 
al independence. By December 1975, with the 
Portuguese administration withdrawn and its 
local political protagonists defeated, it was the 
de facto government of the territory. 

One of the few FRETILIN leaders fluent in 
both Portuguese and English , he was given the 
before the Indonesian invasion, of liqis- 
; ln 8 with the Portuguese authorities, and of 
attempting to win the support of both Canber- 
• ra an( i Jakarta for a political settlement which 
. cou ^ guarantee East Timorese independence 
‘ at the same time. as safeguarding international 
\ st ™tegic interests fa the region. Cut off in Au- 
: jjrcfe at. the time. Of the invasion, he went to 
r ; .hfay York.iwhere hid was instrumental m.pre- 
i :S! in 8 the FRETILIN case at the United Na- 
f^- task which he has continued to carry 

wjth^ untiring. energy and dedication over 
S ‘be past decade, . . 

. ^ Wlk of this.short . book describes Horta’s 

> JJ?tti kV.tiie tW;and ohart^ his Qindide- 
ii . ^te progreK througb the murky shoals of in- 
L ' ^hsqorial diplomacy, a tale told wifa Humour 
S ■ ^9 faf reshing modesty.; A few, individuals of 
?:1 .'■J2y i ?*nd integrity enliven the sbene j a few 
| sPvemments -principled or self-interested 
R’ i tO iwithstand Indonesian . pressures 

^ ' .® u t’f^ |, ,t|fain 06 t parti the picture is 

[■' ^^t iilnrelleved gldqm, of cynical wheeling i 
| vote?; bought/ and sojd, for- 

1 ^ corrupt ;&nd indolent 

hny^ appeared in recent years 
r" ■ tr^ge^ly, of which perhaps, 

^ the fonfier^/V^ J 

Dili | James D'tinrt 1 (iieyi4Wdd • 


in the TLS, December 16, 1983). Horta'sbook 
does not , i n fact , add m uch to t hese . In terms of 
broad political details his chapters are too short 
and too tenuously underpinned by reference to 
the available secondary sources (a lack of an 
index is also a major drawback). But this is 
more than offset by his first-hand knowledge of 
events before the Indonesian invasion, and of 
the individuals who emerged as the leaders of 
the major political parties. As (he first work to 
have been published by an East Timorese par- 
ticipant, it is invaluable. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the 
book is Horta's description of the changing 
Indonesian attitudes towards the former Por- 
tuguese colony before and after the officers' 
coup in Lisbon. It is clear that Horta, as a 
thoughtful and educated young man growing 
up in the rather stifling atmosphere of late 
colonial East Timor, entertained hopes that 
Indonesian help might be forthcoming in any 
eventual showdown with the Portuguese au- 
thorities. After all, the Republic itself had 
been in the forefront of the anti-colonial strug- 
gle in the late 1940s and was in a good position 
to project itself as a potential liberator. Yet, 
although close contacts were apparently main- 
tained between Horta and the Indonesian con- 
sul in Dili, these were not followed up by 
Jakarta. Indeed, both the Sukarno and the 
Suharto regimes, particularly the latter, 
appear to have found the continuation of the 
Portuguese presence in East Timor useful, and 
went on record at the UN and elsewhere on 
several occasions to deny that Indonesia had 
any legal claim to territories which had not 
formed part of the former Netherlands East 
Indies. 

So a vital opportunity to influence events in 
the direction of a bloodless absorption of the 
territory into Indonesia in the event of a 
change oF rdgime in Lisbon was lost. Worse, it 
meant that when Jakarta eventually had to 
justify its illegal occupation of the former Por- 
tuguese territory in July 1976 (the date when 
East Timor was officially “incorporated"), it 
was forced to fall back on the specious claim 
that the incorporation was a response to 
“deeply-felt and long-standing” ties of “nation- 
al brotherhood". 

After the April 1974 Revolution and the 
formation of parties in East Timor, Horta 
travelled to Jakarta as the representative of the 
Association of Timorese Social Democrats 
(post-September 1974, FRETILIN ) for meet- 
ings with various Indonesian politicians. 
Among these was the late Adam Malik, then 
Foreign Minister of the Republic. A man of 
decidedly radical sentiments, Malik gave Hor- 
ta to understand that he sympathized whole- 
heartedly with the East Timorese desire for 
independence. On Horta’s prompting, he pre- 
sented the young Timorese with an official let- 
ter purporting to reflect Indonesian Govern- 
ment thinking at that time, the salient.points of 

which were as follows: 

The Government of Indonesia Until now still adheres 
to the following principles: 

I. The independence of every country is the right ot 
every nation with no exception for the people ot 

A. The Government, as well as the people of In- 
donesia. have no intention to increase or expand 
their territory, or to occupy . ■ ■ Jemlonesoher 
than what 1 b stipulated in the [Indoni sshm) < Cons ilu- 
tion (of 1945, le territories outside admmts 
tered by the former Netherlands East Indies]. 

Ill , whoever will govern In Timor in ihe hiture 
. after Independence; can be assured that the Govern- 
ment qf Indonesia will always strive to 
.relations, friendship and cooperation for the benefit 
of both countries. 

In the light of subsequent developments, 

' . Horta dismisses this letter as a piece of calcu- 
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lated deceit on the pari of Malik, a figurehead 
civilian far from the centre of real power in the 

military-dominated Indonesian Government. I 
tend to doubt this interpretation. 
undoubtedly a double-crosser, but ho was far 
too seasoned and astute a politician to have 
done something which would have set him at 
•odds with .his military masters, inhere was an 
intent to deceive, it must have 
. higher source than Malik. Indeed, there. might 
even have been a vague h6pe in Jakarta at this 
: stage that East Timorese independence could 
have beep accommodated,' provided, as Horta 
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ing foreign affairs and security. By September 
of the same year, however, when Suharto met 
the Australian Prime Minister, Gough Whit- 
lam, in the resort town of Wonosobo in central 
Java, the talk was no longer of independence 
for East Timor. Incorporation was now the 
only option the Indonesian President was pre- 
pared to countenance, although lie apparently 
gave Whit lam his word of honour that he 
would not resort to force to accomplish this aim 
and would respect Portuguese sovereignty as 
long as Lisbon was able to manage political 
affairs in the colony. A year later, with Tndonc- 
sian commandos operating across the border 
from West Timor and elements of the navy 
shelling FRETILrN positions near the coast, 
even that promise looked increasingly empty. 
The full-scale invasion was only weeks away. 
What had gone wrong? Why the seeming volte- 
face in Jakarta’s attitude? 

The most important development in chang- 
ing Indonesian attitudes towards East Timor in 
inte 1974 was undoubtedly the rapid radicaliza- 
tion of FRETILIN, which began to come 
under the influence of young, Lisbon-returned 
students, many of them imbued with half- 
digested Marxist-Leninist ideas. Although 
Horta argues strongly that FRETILIN was al- 
ways more Cntholic-Socialist than Marxist in 
orientation (the Cape Verde/Guinea- Bissau 
revolutionary leader and philosopher, Amilcar 
Cabral, and the Brazilian educationalist, Fr 
Paulo Freire, were apparently more of an in- 
spiration for the FRETILIN leadership than 
Marx, Lenin or Mao), it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that political developments in the 
colony during this period played into Indone- 
sia's hands and made it easier for the staunchly 
anti-communist government in Jakarta to por- 
tray East Timor as a potential Cuba to its ill- 
informed partners in the Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) nnd its allies in 
the West. 

Nevertheless, until August 1975, Jakarta 
appears to have hoped (hat East Timor's incor- 
poration could be achieved by “political" 
rather than military means: namely, by actively 
supporting pro-Indonesian elements in the 
. Portuguese colony and by discrediting groups 
calling for independence. This task largely fell 
. on the shoulders of the late General AH Murto- 

• po, political "fixer” par excellence of the Suha r- 
to regime - a man of vast cunning and few 
scruples. Together with his. Catholic Chinese 
advisers in Jakarta’s Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies,' the general launched a 
1 sustained, destabilization campaign against 

East Timor, beaming propaganda about the 

• FRETILIN “communist menace" and the left- 
. wing elements in the Portuguese colonial admi- 

mstration.from a military transmitter at Atam- 
b«a just across the border in Indonesian West ' 
Timor.- Contacts were also made with con- 
servative local chiefs (liuraf), some of whom . 

• co-operated with the Iridonesian authorises in 

• providing recruits for their cross-border train- , 
ing camps. These recruits, subsequently re-, 
ferred to by the Indonesians as “volunteers” , 
helped Jakarta to disguise its post-August 1975 ■ 
military infiltration andlater full-scale invasion 
Of East Timor as "ancillary" operations In sup- 
port of “anii-FRETlLIN “ fighters already 

; operating inside the colony. Wien five West- 
; eni journalists (two Britons,, two A,uslralians 
. and a New Zealander) got close ertotigh to the . 
'■ , fighting in October 1975 to call the Indonesian 
. - .bluff, they were slitit down in cold blood 
: (another Australian was to die later at the 
• -hands of the Indonesians (n Dili). 

Jakarta’s major prbbjom all along was that 
the one party in East Timor which advocated 
integration with Indonesia enjoyed Negligible 
. popularsupport.Evett Murtopo realized that it 


gap between the FRETILIN radicals and the 
UDT conservatives. 

By May 1975, the combination of Indone- 
sian pressure and internal rifts had accom- 
plished the dissolution of the alliance. Three 
months later (mid-August 1975), UDT 
hunched a coup against its former alliance 
partner in Dili, an action which precipitated a 
brief but bloody civil war between supporters 
of the two parties and forced the Portuguese 
colonial administration to withdraw to the 
offshore island of Atauro 23 kilometres north 
of Dili. Indonesia was the only Power which 
stood to gain by the chaos - the Portuguese 
withdrawal and the civil war seemed to provide 
Jakarta with the ideal opportunity to intervene 
(at the “invitation" of pro-Indonesian not- 
ables) in order to restore order. Horta is un- 
doubtedly correct in his assumption that Mur- 
topo had persuaded the UDT leaders to act. 
But, if this was Jakarta’s calculation, then it 
badly misfired. Within three weeks, FRETI- 
LIN, now supported by Timorese soldiers of 
the ex-Portuguese garrison, had completely 
defeated their UDT adversaries (about 3,000 
died in the fighting), forcing them across the 
border into Indonesian West Timor. A three- 
month FRETILIN interregnum then began, 
characterized by frantic diplomatic and politi- 
cal activity (the new government desperately 
sought to reopen talks with the Portuguese) 
nnd by preparations to defend the territory 
against a seemingly inevitable Indonesian 
invasion. 

Jakarta, faced by the FRETILIN fait accom- 
pli and the dear failure of Murtopo's “politi- 
cal" strategy, gradually came to the conclusion 
that a full-scale invasion was the only option. 
That this was a gradual process seems to have 
been largely due to Suharto’s fear that such an 
action would have serious international reper- 
cussions and might awaken old fears about 
Indonesian expansionism, dormant since the 
Sukarno period. In fact, he need not have wor- 
ried. The United States, Indonesia's major 
foreign backer, was clearly in favour of in- 
tervention, fearing that if the FRETILIN 
regime was allowed to establish itself, its vital 
nuclear submarine routes through the Ombai- 
Wetar straits (just off the north coast of East 
Timor) would be in jeopardy. Indeed, as Horta 
points out, American arms sales to Indonesia 
increased dramatically after the invasion and 
helped to turn the tide of battle in Jakarta's 
favour in the 1977-9 period. In particular, 
American-supplied Bell helicopters and OV- 
10 "Bronco" anti-insurgency aircraft were used 
with devastating effect to spray napalm, chem- 
icals and crop-defoliants on FRETILIN posi- 
tions In the Mt Matebian range (the last major 
Timorese stronghold at that time) where hun- 
dreds of ciVi liens died. Survivors of this terrible 
battle later described it to Horta as being like a 


scene from Dante’s Inferno, with desperately 
wounded women pleading for help to alleviate 
their children's pain. 

Since then, other Western governments 
(none of which has raised more than a token 
protest at Indonesia's action), have vied with 
each other to sell arms to Jakarta, units which 
they know full well will be used in East Timor. 
The leader here is France, which has supplied 
the Indonesian air-force with attack helicop- 
ters, and its army with tanks and armoured 
cars. Canada, now one of the top five major 
Western investors in Indonesia, has also 
violated its own laws barring weapons exports 
to conflict areas by pretending that there is no 
fighting in East Timor. Britain, a relative late- 
comer to the Indonesian arms market, has like- 
wise been increasing its sales there, and even 
Israel has not blanched at selling sophisticated 
weaponry (much of it second-hand US) to the 
generals. In this fashion, the largest Islamic 
country in the world is given succour by the 
foremost enemy of its co-religionists in the 
Middle East - a fine example of the triumph of 
Realpolllik over principle. 

Indonesia has also received strong diplo- 
matic support from its ASEAN partners 
(Malaysia has been particularly staunch here), 
from most Arab bloc countries (where bitter- 
ness is still felt towards Portugal over its role in 
the Yom Kippur War, when it allowed the 
Americans to use the Azores airbase to 
resupply Israel), from India (which had used 
very similar tactics over Goa in December 
1961) and from Japan, which, as always, has 
put its commercial interests in Indonesia 
(particularly the assurance of vital oil supplies) 
above all else. The Soviet Union and its allies 
have shown themselves reluctant to jeopardize 
their burgeoning relationship with Jakarta and 
soon split their votes in the UN. Indeed, of the 
great Powers, only China (never a friend of the 
“New Order" regime) has voted consistently 
against Indonesia. Australia, apart from a brief 
period in the immediate aftermath of the 
invasion, has done nothing to censure Indone- 
sia. On the contrary, lured by the prospect of a 
share of the rich oil wealth of the Timor Gap 
area off the south coast of East Timor, it 
moved swiftly to accord de facto (1978) and 
subsequently de jure (1979) recognition to 
Indonesia’s annexation. Horta's description of 
the craven toadying of a succession of Austra- 
lian politicians to Jakarta, politicians who, in 
opposition, had spoken out bravely on the East 
Timor issue, makes depressing reading. It is a 
miserable way to have recompensed the East 
Timorese for their suffering on behalf of the 
Australians in the Second World War ..when 
over 60,000 died. Such acts of cowardice and 
betrayal will not be forgotten. 

, Finally, Portugal must bear a heavy share of 
blame for the East Timor tragedy. As a 


colonial Power it was arrogant and neglectfo, 
doing little to develop the territory 35 
very last years of its rule. The colony** 
somehow always at the bottom of uL? 
agenda and most of the immediate p 05 tZ 
leaders gave the impression that they J 
sorely like to be rid of the problem, even ft 
meant an Indonesian takeover. WhenHwn 
went through the Portuguese archives sear* 
ing for memoranda on the colony, be cobM 
find not a single policy document wriitta 
during the period between April 1974 m 
January 1975, when the decolonization procfts 
was in foil swing. Despite the mounting daoa, I 
from Indonesia, Lisbon pared its mi fite I 
forces in East Timor to the bone (by Aum * 
1975 there were only 200 Portuguese soldienh 
the entire colony, a tenth of the pre-Revck 
tion number), leaving the last Governor Kttfc 
option but to withdraw from Dili when ail 
war engulfed the territory. He stood aside a 
Atauro (the aptly named “Island of Goatf| 
when the Indonesian invasion look place tbm 
months later. It was a pitiful finale to mutt 
than four and a half centuries of Portuguese 
involvement in South-east Asia. 

Caught between the savagery of the Indone- 
sian army, the ineptitude of the colonial Porei 
and the cynical indifference of most of therest 
of the world, a whole people has been 
sacrificed. But Horta’s book is subtitled "Tlx 
unfinished saga of East Timor" (“Funn’, the 
Tdtun word of the title, refers to “war"), and, 
on reflection, one can see that his analysis 
correct. Although little can be expected froo 
the UN, which has quietly dropped East Timm 
from its agenda since the last General Assem- 
bly vote in 1982, the situation on the groundin 
the former Portuguese territory is tar from 
stable. More than a decade after the Indone- 
sian invasion. FRETILIN fighters (some in- 
telligence reports say as many as 2,000) are id 
active, and military operations, combined will 
badly needed infrastructural development, w 
costing Jakarta upwards of 1 million US delta 
a day, a heavy drain on an exchequer 
depleted by the disastrous decline in d 
revenue during the past year. With 10$ 
regular troops stationed permanently in & 
territory, a number which has been tripled In 

the recent counter-insurgency/anti-populatioo 

drives, the Indonesian army is quite thinlj 
stretohed. If social disturbances should oau 
in inner Indonesia as a result of the econoaa 
recession, of intra-Alite rivalry precipitate the 
bloody demise of the Suharto regime, Eta 
Timor could once again become a majcF 
headache for Jakarta. In such a situation. 
Indonesia might be forced to reassess » 
coercive policies in Its eastern “MelanesUn 
fringe, policies which are unworthy of ape# 
which fought so bravely for their own freedom 
from colonial oppression. 
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At the hands of the junta 


Ch ristopher Hitchens 

RICHARD COTTRELL 

BMdmttelr Hands: The killingof Ann 

Chapman 

229pp. Grafton. £12.95. 

0246 1 2736 8 

In Judgement un Delichev , Eric Ambler re- 
marks that if you really want to kill somebody 
vou must also take care to assassinate his char- 
ter For the past fifteen years, the family of 
Ann Chapman have had to put up with a dou- 
ble horror - the knowledge of their daughter’s 
violent death and the official finding that she 
was murdered while soliciting casual sex from a 
stranger. The fact that the "official finding" 
was made by the police and the courts of a 

particularly squalid dictatorship did not, in the 
eyes of more respectable authorities, discredit 
it. Richard Cottrell, an active young Member 
of the European Parliament, and Ann Chap- 
man’s father Edward, have between them 
deared her name and, in doing so, they have 
also made a successful test of a little-used right 
-the right of a citizen to petition the European 
Parliament for redress against the civil author- 
ities in a member state. 

There are two interwoven stories in Cot- 
trell’s Blood on their Hands', one of them foren- 
sic and the other political. As in all such 
narratives, one has the worried friends and 


relatives and the nagging bits of evidence that 
do not fit. Then there is the traditional framing 
of a convenient suspect - in this case a wretch 
named Nicholas Moundis with a history of sex- 
ual imbalance. The coroner changes his story, 
the witnesses clam up, the honest policeman is 
transferred to less onerous duties in another 
town . The remainder of the cast are on stage as 
well, typically consisting of one crusading 
lawyer and one fearless journalist. Finally, and 
in the face of appalling official inertia and com- 
plicity, the bereaved family wins at the cost of 
its health, its life-savings and its peace of mind. 
At this point the tnle becomes political, be- 
cause the investigation finds that Miss Chap- 
man was not killed by Moundis, but by “agents 
acting illegally under the authority of the milit- 
ary regime". 

In the autumn of 1971, the Greek junta was 
undergoing a crisis both internally and exter- 
nally. Internally, the police had succeeded in 
crushing but not in eradicating dissent, and 
were nervous about a renewal of opposition. 
Externally, the Papadopoulos faction was 
trying to reconcile its subordination to Presi- 
dent Nixon with its loud claims to be defending 
the cause of Hellenism in Cyprus. The recon- 
ciliation was enabled by a common interest, 
shared by Athens and Washington, in the de- 
stabilization of Archbishop Makarios. We do 
not know if Ann Chapman had stumbled 
across evidence of this collusion in her work for 
Radio London, but Cottrell argues persuasive- 
ly that junta agents had reason to think that she 


might have done. 

The book does not make the connection ex- 
plicit, but it does suggest to this reader that the 
forensic and the political cover-up may have 
been related. The British Embassy in Athens, 
foT example, did as little as it possibly could to 
assist the Chapman family. For much of the 
time, it conceived its consular responsibility as 
that of protecting the foreign government 
rather than the British national. Perhaps there 
is no direct connection between this bureau- 
cratic stonewalling and the generally indulgent 
view which the Foreign Office took of the junta 
itself. And certainly, the victimization of the 
Chapman family persisted after the collapse of 
the junta in 1974. (In 1975 Roy Hatterslcy 
wrote from the Foreign Office to Edward 
Chapman’s Member of Parliament telling him 
to forget the whole thing.) Still, the studied 
callousness of British officialdom in the case is 
of a kind", to say the least, with the more overt 
brutality of the Colonels. And the British, too, 
had their reasons for disliking Makarios. 

Cottrell is mistaken on some important poli- 
tical details. He is wrong about the murder of 
Grigoris Lambrakis in the famous Z affair, and 
he is adrift about the background of Nicos 
Sampson’s coup in Nicosia in 1974. He also 
makes several avoidable errors In transliterat- 
ing Greek names and titles. But lie should be 
congratulated on working so assiduously in the 
Chapmans’ cause. And lie is right, I think, to 
stress the centrality of the Cyprus question in 
the whole skein of junta intrigue. 


Affairs of statesman 


Nigel Clive jjj 

YIANNIS MANQLIK AKIS d( 

Ekftherlos Venlzelos: His unknown life w 

594pp. Athens: Gnosi Publications. Dr25Q0. v< 
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ft is appropriate that this closely researched pi 
study of Eleflherios Venizelos , the most dy na- &i 

mic personality in his country’s history in the w 
first half of this century and the only Greek a 
statesman of his time to acquire an Internation- k 
a! reputation, should have appeared on the S 
fiftieth anniversary of his death in 1936. At the b 
height of his power after the two Balkan wars V 
in 1913-13, Venizelos was the dominant figure h 
in south-eastern Europe. If the latter half of his F 
political career did not match the brilliance of y 
the earlier years (beginning in his native Crete, C 

which was then still under Turkish administra- f 
tion), no other Greek politician during his life- ' 
lime could approach his record of notional ‘ 
achievement. There have been h number of i 
political. studies of Venizelos by his compat- l 
riots. As far back as 1915 John Murray pub- 
lished a translation of C. Korofllns’s apprccin- 1 
tion of Venlzelos’s life and work up to that 
date, and historians, including Winston Chur- 
chill, have described his role in bringing 
Greece Into the First World War on the side of 
the Entente, and his subsequent success with 
the leaders of the victorious Allies in the nego- 
tiations culminating in the Treaty of V ersailles. 
Thereafter, Venlzelos’s career is largely un- 
known outside his own country, except to 
specialists in modern Greek history. 

. In Eleflherios Venizelos: His unknown life 
Yiannis Maiiolikakls has drawn on much of (he 
ptibllshed material to retell , often in great de- 
; (ail, the political side of Venizelos’s life. But 
■ this was plainly not the author's main purpose. 

As the subtitle shows , Manolikakls has conceit- 
UatQd most of- his original research pn the pri-, 
faiejife qnd character of the raan-tn addition 
; ^ collecting a remarkable album of contem- 
, 'Wafy prints. and photographs, Manolikakls 
^ recorded the memories of a great many of 
Venlzelbs’s descendants^ close friends and col- 
'-feborators^ : as. well’ as those of first-hand Wit- 

' : ;y ei )i3reLps \Vas born ln 1864. His father . was a 
‘®^. merchant and his mother was Illiterate. 

• l^.' Dus P ush- him up a peg, his father sent 
- '^r | 0 ?tjudy in Athens arjd died sbori after, 

' si waVonly nineteen- In T887, • 

^ n ^\P? began to practise ai a lawyer in 
‘ the following .year hemarried an 

yiWiY.lOVe. Mario ICatnlniwnii Rhf*. waS. no 


days after giving birth to a son, Sophokles, who 19 

himself became prime minister on three brief A 
occasions between 1944 and 1951. Although he 
deeply affected at the time by the death of his tn 
wife, Venizelos soon forgot her as he disco- oi 
vered how quickly other women could be con- si 
quered by his charm. He had a number of V 
passing affairs, but two very different women, tc 
at different times and in quite different ways, fc 
were to play dominant roles in his life. His first, n 

and most lasting, attraction was to a well- si 
known Cretan beauty, Paraskevoula Vloum. a 
She was -married when they first met , shortly y 
before the Cretan uprising of 1896-7 in which t 
Venizelos played a prominent part. In 1906 her 
husband died , thereby removing a major com- i 
plication in their relationship. This was ako the i 

year in which Venizelos quarrelled with Prince 
George, the High Commissioner, and set up 
his own rival government. It was a successful 
venture which led to his being summoned to 
Athens by the Military League when it clashed 
with the King, in 1910, Venizelos became ’ 

Pf There is a moving description bf Venizelos in 
tears when he left Paraskevoula in Crete, after 
promising to marry her. In fact ’ thls ^ hi 
turning-point in his life; from then on. his 

career tSok priority. His t sudde " 1 "S, ° h 'f 0 d 
introduced Venizelos to the world of high socl 
etv where receptions were given for him by 

smart hostesses m Louisa 
he met such celebrities as the damwr Isadora 
Duncan. On his first visit to London « 1912, he 
heean an affair with Elena Skilitsi, a London- 
born Greek already^ weU established l^^y. 
who was to become the second dominant nflu 

ence in his life. She was extremely rich, intel- 
lectual and cosmopolitan (in sharp cont^tto 

Paraskevoula) and had for ^ Schde 
greedilv following his career. In her circle, 

which included Lady Crossfield, 
nut in touch with Uoyd George, and Lady 
• Crossfield helped him in his diplomatic man- 
oeuvres during the Balkan wars. But when the 
Greek flag flew over Crete in .1913 ana 
I Ventzelos’retumed in triumph, Paraskevoula 

was the first person he wished to see. Indeed, 
in early 1914 she came to Athens with a wed- 
' Lg dress, eonvlnced ihal Ven aelos would 
, many her. Only then did she re " l ' ze ' ™‘ h 

markable understanding, the difference 

i tween thd Cretan lawyer who had first prop- 
osed to her and the Greek prime minister who 

felt unable to marry her- . ... K . 

’ After Venizelos's formal break with Ki g 
i ' - , , iQifi which resulted in the 


1920 she helped with his negotiations with the 
Allied Powers. But he only derided to marry 
her after his surprising defeat in the 1920 elec- 
tions, when he realized that he could not carry 
on his political career without Elena's financial 
support. They married in 1921, but not before 
Venizelos had sent a trusted friend to explain 
to Paraskevoula why he “needed" to marry 
Elena. Although they often quarrelled, Elena 
had a genuine adoration for Venizelos. She 
stood by him when his judgment slipped in 
originally supporting the Anatolian venture, 
which culminated in the catastrophic defeat of 
the Greek army in 1922. 

Venizelos returned to power from 1928 to 
1932, but he was a different man. His expertise 
in foreign affairs was undiminished, as was 
shown by his ability to mend fences with his 
Balkan neighbours, as well as to usher In a 
decade of good relations with Turkey. But he 
had no grasp of the economic issues which then 
dominated the international scene. In 1932, 
when Elena was in Paris, Venizelos took the 
opportunity to see Paraskevoula again and 
happily recall old times. After unwisely accept- 
ing the leadership of the muddled and failed 
republican coup in 1935, Venizelos was once 
again forced into exile in Paris, where he died 
in the following year. A Greek destroyer took 
hiscoffin from Brindisi back to his birthplace in 
Crete. Paraskevoula lived to the age of ninety- 
one. Shortly before her death in 1961 she told 
her niece that she had no regrets about the past 
and wished she could live her life over again; 
her comment was the best of tributes to 
Venizelos. 


Svlvia Scaffardi’s Fire Under the Carpet: Work- 
Ins for civil liberties in the 1930s (208pp. Lawr- 
ence and Wishart. £4.95. 0 85315 654 9) is an 
account of her worker the Council for Civil 
Liberties - later to become the .NCCL. 
Together with her companion, the Councils 
chairman, Ronald Kidd - honoured in E. M. 
Forster’s "Two Cheers for Democracy but 
otherwise, despite his political significance, re- 
markably little known - she attended hunger 
marches, Fascist party meetings, inching the 
huge rally at Olympia in June 1934 (Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s most ambitious attempt to publicize • 
his introduction of "something new in the poli- 
tical life of this country”), anti-Fasrist meet- 
ings which were often accompanied by wo- 
lence, and the Battle of Cable Streat. She a 

extremely critical of policeblaB, despitedemals 

by the then Fofeign Secretory Sir John Simon, 
and avers that the police, time and time agpm. 
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The great reproduction 


The periodicals: Cyphers 


H. R. Woudhuysen 

At first glance it may seem a little immodest to 
call a micropublishing project The Nineteenth 
Century, as though the people, institutions, 
social, political, economic, religious, scientific 
and intellectual world of a whole century 
throughout the globe could be recreated on 
film. Yet when the size and scope of Chad' 
wyck-Healey’s venture become apparent, then 
the title (and the use of W.P. Frith’s epitome of 
Victorian England in his painting "The Derby 
Day” on the publicity) do not seem so ridicu- 
lously ambitious. The Nineteenth Century: 
Primary sources in English published on micro- 
fiche will be one of the largest retrospective 
publishing projects ever undertaken, with the 
aim of making about a quarter of a million 
items available on microfiche to readers and 
libraries within the next thirty years. This will 
represent about a quarter of the million or so 
titles which arc known to have been published 
in English, outside North America, between 
1801 and 1900, and which are currently being 
surveyed in the related Nineteenth Century 
Short Title Catalogue project which is still in 
progress. 

In collaboration with the British Library, 
Chadwyck-Healey have announced two con- 
current publishing programmes under the 
general editorial directorship of Robin Alston. 
The first series will consist of a General Collec- 
tion of texts covering mainstream subjects such 
as politics, economics, education, religion, his- 
tory and philosophy, and also including less 
obvious, but still important, topics such as re- 
creation (including John Frost’s Scientific 
Swimming, 1816, and Robert Baden-Fowell's 
Pigsticking or Hoghtmting, 1889) and house- 
hold management (subjects from gelatine to 
burns and scalds will be covered). In addition 
to this series there will be a group of Specialist 
Collections of which four have been 
announced: Linguistics; Publishing, the Book- 
trade and the Diffusion of K no wledge; Art and 

The U^MigesbfGhjna: 
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Architecture; and Music. Specific editors will 
choose the texts for this series, but the General 
Collection will be under the editorship of a 
general board of advisers which has a strong 
bias towards historians. They will select texts 
for reproduction using British Museum (later 
British Library) shelf-lists, whose classification 
arrangement dates from 1843 and is in itself a 
monument of nineteenth-century intellectual 
organization. This rather ingenious method of 
selection will avoid the arbitrariness of 
alphabetical or chronological selection. 

The most controversial exclusion from the 
project is undoubtedly literature: poetry, fic- 
tion and drama as well as children’s literature 
will not be reproduced. Given the widespread 
availability of major literary texts the reasons 
for this are understandable, but there is the 
possibility that some minor literature will be 
included at a later stage of the project. The 
other sorts of material which will not be repro- 
duced include Bibles, liturgical texts, par- 
liamentary papers, scientific, medical, and 
legal textbooks, classical editions and reprints 
of eighteenth-century books. While works 
printed in the United States and Canada are 
not included, books published in the colonies, 
some, of which are extremely rare, will be 
covered. All the texts reproduced will be cata- 
logued according to detailed rules which allow 
the inclusion of a great deal of hitherto unre- 
corded bibliographical detail. 

It might be said that with The Nineteenth 
Century, micropublishing has come of age. The 
project is about ten times the size of University 
Microfilms' reproductions of STC books (En- 
glish books printed before 1640). The implica- 
tions for conservation are also important, since 
much of the material which will be reproduced 
was printed on poor quality wood-pulp paper. 

An office was set up in the Library in Febru- 
ary 1986, filming began in June and the first 
delivery of fiches should take place next 
month. The cost of buying the first five years’ 
production of the General Collection and two 
of the Special Collections with a single initial 
payment will be £45,000: the single Specialist 
Collection relating to publishing and the book- 
trade for the same period will be £5,400 for 
approximately 500 fiches. 
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AT. S. Eliot 
plaque 

Weather conditions in Bloomsbury on Febru- 
ary 23, 1987, could not have been described as 
severe. It Was indeed relatively : mild in the 
afternoon, when Valerie Eliot unveiled a 
brown plaque at 24 Russell Square com- 
memorating her husband’s Forty years (1925- 
1965) as publisher at that address: so that the 
Utile joke in the amiably delivered introduc- 
tion by Lord Flowers, Vice Chancellor of the 
University of London (which owns and now 
occupies the building) - “'a cold coming we had 
of it. . . just the worst time of.year’ for such a 
Ceremony’- - fell rather awkwardly on the ear. 

"Not English Heritage", someone, near, by 
hissed , just after Mrs Eliot had drawn the cpr- 
tains aside, to reveal the London Borough of 
Camden plaque with itsshapely lettering, set in 
a south-facing wall -indeed hot: Anglo-Amer- 
ican , European , the world’s heritage , rather, 
one .thought; but it turned out the observation 
w«s about the colour of the plaque (whi<;h 
apparently would have bee n blue if EH) . : 

In the speech she gave at the ceremony Mrs , 
Eliot concentrated pn Eliot’s achievements , 
qiM.ptibllsher, He played an active partin &I1 pf 
Faber's activities. We learnt* (hat be was "a 
gifted blurbwriter”. It is not (6 bp supposed . 
that, on the editorial side; ’he was concerned 
only with poetry; be read all sorts of, manu- 
scripts, and once, after reading an hiS op the . 
subject of - motor cars, startled sqme 'friends 


Patricia Craig 

Cyphers 

No 25; Summer 1986. £4 for three issues. 
3SelskarTerrace, Ranelagh, Dublin 6 

Cyphers is “an occasional publication on litera- 
ture and the arts" which seems to manage an 
appearance roughly twice a year. About four- 
fifths of the magazine is given over to poetry, 
which leaves space for (on average) a couple of 
stories, two or three reviews, and a page or two 
of visual material (photographs or drawings). 
The intention of Cyphers isn’t to break new 
ground, but to provide an outlet for some re- 
spectable verse and prose. 

The four editors (all poets) are also occa- 
sional contributors; issues number 22 and 24, 
for example, contain some accomplished 
poems by Eildan Nf ChuilleanSin, and no 25 
has a fine article by Pearse Hutchinson on the 
Gaelic poetry of Ddibhf 0 Bruadair (c 1623- 
98) - a propos of Michael Hartnett’s transla- 
tion of it. This stands out among a group of not 
very distinguished article-reviews, along with a 
spirited brush against Tom Paulin's Ireland and 
the English Crisis (no 24), by Vivian Merrier. 

In other places. Cyphers criticism is apt to be a 
little plodding or unduly heartfelt. 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of February 20, 1937, carried the fol- 
lowing letter from Edith Sitwell, responding to a 
discussion in the previous week's lead review 
(by Edmund Blunden) of the Australian critic 
R. G. Haworth's study of her poetic theory and 
practice: 

Sir, - 1 was much interested by the essay on 
. modem Australian criticism which appeared in 
your issue of February 20. May I, in no queru- 
lous spirit, but because I am interested, break a 
friendly lance with Mr Howarth, one of the 
critics in question, apropos of certain remarks 
he has made about my own criticism? 

1 have never - as he infers - suggested that 
poets should “pick vowels and consonants up 
and fit them into a palpable mosaic”. That 
would, indeed, be an absurdity. I have, how- 
ever, suggested - and I hold - that an acute 
sensitiveness to sound and the relation be- 
tween sound and meaning, and a genius for 
producing this relation in poetry - these gifts 
are a part, and a large part, of the poet's equip- 
ment. 

Mr Howarth says that my “perception must 
be divination - water divining”. It is, the simile 
is very apt. That is, again, part of the poet’s 
equipment. And is Mr Howarth quite certain 
that I am talking nonsense when I hear and 
sense a connexion between sound and meaning 
that is. ndt immediately apparent to him? He 
should re-read Wordsworth on the subject of 
thp poet and the reader. What, at first sight, 
seems to the reader to be “private language”, 
and “really offensive to the reader’s intelli- 
gence and honest willingness to understand”, 
will be public language tomorrow. When I pub- 
Hshed my '‘Bucolic Comedies” in. 1923, there 
was a great outcry against me because I wrote 


The magazine places a certain amount of 
emphasis on translation - from the Russian 
German, Romagnolo or what-have-you-and 
also includes some poetry in Irish. The Irish- 
language poems are often livelier and more 
rhythmic than those in English; the latter 
sometimes show defects such as social-realist 
dottincss, a disinclination, on the part of the 
author, to distinguish between poetry, and 
prose, commonplace desperation or Fussiness 
of approach. Some arc dependent on the kind 
of imaginative effort that comes out a bit 
whimsically. There are indications, here and 
there, that some contributors have taken the 
magazine’s title too much to heart, going in for 
an enigmatic approach. 

It has to be said that Cyphers lacks the 
robustness of its northern counterpart, 71k 
Honest Ulsterman \ and this, to an extent, is 
reflected in the magazine’s contents. However, 
there is much in Cyphers to be grateful for, 
including snippets from Medbh McGucklan, 
John Banville, Mfiirtfn 6 Direfun, Hugh 
O’Donnell, and a good, straightforward, un- 
pretentious Irish ghost story by Patrick 
McCann (no 24). Notes on contributors, at the 
end, are apt to be eccentric and off-hand, ki- 
ting us know, for example, that one “recently 
stayed in Dublin”, and that another “stiffen 
from acute financial embarrassment". 


about the “creaking light” of dawn; the 
“braying light” of midday - about “shrill 
grass”, etc. These phrases were used then for 
the first time; now they are, or phrases resemb- 
ling them are, part of the language. I do ml 
think that Mr Howarth can be sure that ’to 
nobody but” myself “would the alliteration of 
quelled and quenched suggest moisture*. 
“Qu’s” placed in certain arrangements, do ffii 
a feeling of moisture, whether Mr Howarth 
likes It or not. And has he ever paid any 
thoughtful and observant attention to a 
aspen? The leaves appear to an observer fcb 
myself (who is not a scientific observer, but 
who is accustomed to thinking about what she 
sees) to be always wet, owing to the coniinuaBj 
changing light on the shivering leaves, which 
gives a glitter like that on water. 

As for the quotation from Bottom, lhaia 
easily answered. The arrangement of ^ 
“qu’s” is different, they have not the same 
neighbours in the line which he quotes, and Ik 
two lines immediately preceding it run thus: 

O Fates, come, come, 

Cut thread and thrum. 

Not a very dewy sound that, I Ihinkl 
Finally, why should Hopkins be forced tossy 
that the Icavqs were dcw-lndcn? Poems are n 
inventories. People will complain next that w 
did not say that the leaves were green - * 
pale green at that! ' • 

l write nil this In the friendliest spirit, 
joyed Mr Howarth’s essay, ns I enjoyed 
your reviewer, very grently, appreciated 
both, and am grateful. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

EDITH SITWELL 


AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Competition No 318 . ’ • , . 

Reader? ore' invited to Identify the sources of the- 
, three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so, that they reach this office hot later than 
March 20. A piiateof £2U. is .‘.offered for the first 
correct tel of .answers opened on that date/ , 
Entries, marked •’Author, Author 318” on the 
envelope. Should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Utqrary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EClM 4BX. The Solution and results 
Wjil appear oh March 27, j- . ; 

: ' * « ' . ' '* i- i . •’ • 

I Grasshoppers ao In many a thrumming spring' • 
Andrew tostalksoftossejled souf-grass cling, 





silent, pray do not imagine that those who make 
noise are the only inhabitants of the «ei . , 

Competition No 313 
Winner: Alistair Elliot 

Answers: -. 

1 ‘To show the beldhme daughters of he f.^ u8 !; • - 
To malce lhe child a man, the man a ciut » - . ■ 

; To slay the tiger that doth live by slRUgW*’ 

To tame the .unicorn and lionwild; ; 

'. To mack the' subtle', in themselves IW 1 . . •' 

To cheer the ploughman 
;.,And waste huge stones with Utile -wa . • 

^ - Shakespeare, The Rape of Lucrece. v. - v ■ 

. 2 .Oh would you know why Henry si «!»' . ' 

■ Arid why hi* mourning Mother weeps, . . . : 
, And why his weeping. Mother mourns , . . : 

' . was unkind tb unicorns. ' . 

Housihpn “Inhuman Henry or ^ = 

:Fabpl6ijsAnJplals <, . i , • 1 

, t4 ltenQtfced that virginity was ? ecd * l |, > % i 
: To trap, the y tricorn In every case < t : * 

|;' Eu('rnbVlhal, Of those! yirgtas who 
1 A>hishw»eroahfaBtnhHrf.an iialy f aC ® l i ,: 
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Letters 

AnimalRights S 

e - r must take issue with Stephen R. L. haw 
nark’s argument in your issue of February 20 rnab 
reviewing two recent books on mg 
and their place in society, he draws met 
Action between our (moral) relations row 
•Ik wild animals (wolves, wildebeeste and lack 
jl-mnanzees) and our (moral) relations with 13, 
horses and cats) on the grounds Mint was 
ETatter we have had a spcc.al historical the 
relationship (there nre "mom stones about ^ 

'^t’he finds the keeping of pets and the bee 
training of horses palatable, Professor Clark tt . 
areues that their historical role, as man s Hu 
JLiiions, is morally acceptable. This is a in 
nonTequltur. Pets (even sticking to the ones he coi 
has chosen to regard as such) have no more En 
“consented" to their role in society than other rel 
animaUhave “consented” to being eaten: it has see 

just happened that w R y. But just because pets Hi 
wre lucky enough to be given a “favoured En 
role or have developed a special relationship ^ 

with us, does not put them in a different 25 

category from other animals as objects of our 
moral concern. Slaves had a special rela- Q 
tionship with their masters: it did not make 
their condition any more morally acceptable. Lt 
A truly moral perspective must entail treat- Sij 
tag all animals, whether they are our pets or fau 
not, as having rights. But saying that does not |n 
mean we do not recognize differences in our m 
relations with different animals (after all, we 
distinguish our family from other animals 
without denying either moral rights) or that we w 

should stop keeping our pets. It does mean that ui 

we should apply moral sense to considering the ^ 

condition of all animals in our society and ^ 
ensuring, ns far as possible, that we behave as 
that sense dictates we should . There is nothing 
sentimental about that. w 

MALCOLM JACK. a 

31 Whitehall Park, London N19. y, 

'Conspiracy of Silence' v 

Sir, - In his letter on Conspiracy of Silence in * 

your issue of February 1 3 , Lord Gladwy n says 
he believes Ribbentrop refused to accept “the 
documents relating to D-Day [he means ‘Over- ' 
lord'] stolen by the spy ‘Cicero* from our 
Ambassador to Turkey’s red box". There were 
no documents on that topic in his red box. 

I know many people have said so. Malcolm | 
Muggeridge even said there was the whole plan j 
and the Allied order of battle , which would not ( 

have left much room in the box for anything 
else. Those who believe this story must answer 
two questions: why did “Cicero" , a boastful 
man, never claim to have obtained any in- i 
formation about “Overlord” (except, by a 
guess, the meaning of that codeword) and, 
second, what possible explanation can they 
give for sending any information about “Over- 
lord” to Ankara? For “Snatch’”s bedtime 
reading? To pass on to the. Turkish Govern- 
ment? Both suggestions are equally absurd. 
Anyone who knows the ferocious security 
: Uiat surrounded “Overlord” will realize that 
: *hcTop Secret documents in the box were what 

“Cicero” said they were and what anyone 
i ; . TOuld expect; the extracts from the Teheran 
; Conference minutes which referred to Turkey. 

david hunt. . 

;• °W Place, East Wing, Llndfield,. Sussex. 

v 'Road to Victory' 

;• Sf. ■*, in, reviewing (February 13) Martin 
Qilhert’s excellent Road to Victory: Winston 
y ; ^urchin 1941-1945, Alistair Home writes: 
l ~^ c H, in T942 ; the U-boats changed their 
v . machines, and their traffic became 

unreadable j byer the next six months sinkings 
•• Wared to catastrophic levels.’’ . . ' • 

comblhation of. the separate Triton 
; . ^phfr net for "the Atlantic U-boats (which, ! 

recent research shows tb have 

I stence In December 1941, and 
Her) and. the introduction of the ; 
tiigrpa cipher machine (M4) on 
^1942, did indeed lead to the 
r-bfit”, btit it did not significantly' 
•before August 1942. From: 
j Juty 3l, )942, over 90 pet cent of 1 
lost, due to U-boat attacks, was 

•Wpethte^'i’-Spbdal- dntultigepce” 

A-? 


from M4 would have saved few of the ships and 
seamen so tragically lost, while convoy would 
have helped many to survive. Bletchley Park’s 
inability to break M4 started to have devastat- 
ing effects only when the U-boats recom- 
menced their attacks on the Atlantic convoy 
routes from August 1942 on: blinded by the 
lack of M4 special intelligence until December 
13, 1942, the Operational Intelligence Centre 
was unable to re-route the convoys safely past 
the U-boat packs. 

Horne also suggests that Gilbert's book is 
the first time that Enigma intelligence “has 
been so directly linked to the action taken upon 
it”. This is to take scant account of F. H. 
Hinsley's magnificent series British Intelligence 
in the Second World War, which relates 
countless painstakingly researched specific 
Enigma decrypts and Ultra signals to the 
relevant battles and incidents. Indeed, Gilbert 
seems almost invariably to rely on (and cite) 
Hinsley in his footnote references to such 
Enigma material. 

RALPH ERSKINE. 

25 Hawthomdcn Road, Belfast. 


Captain Cumming's 
Disability 

Sir, - It is human to err, Sherlock Holmes said, 
but I doubt if he would have forgiven my error 
In the Affair of Captain Mansfield Cumming’s 
scooter. I had in mind not the usual two-wheel 
scooter but a four-wheel job. common in my 
youth (indeed I possessed one), propelled for- 
ward by a rowing motion, the legs tucked 
under. A wooden leg would have been pecu- 
liarly awkward if one were sitting on such a 
scooter, and I assumed its detachment. 

Now Nicholas Hiley (Utters, February 13) 
tells us there was no scooter, not even a 
wooden leg. He sounds convincing, but so fine 
a legend will not be easily destroyed. Thirty 
years ago I lived in one among a set of villas 
facing Blackheath, and told a magazine inter- 
viewer that these villas had been built for Nel- 
son’s Captains on their retirement. The remark 
duly appeared, and I must have believed the 
story at the time, but a later reading of Pevsner 
told me that the villas had been built in the 
early 1840s, when most of Nelson s Captains 
were occupying coffins, not villas. Yet the 
legend lingers. A little white ago my son 
pointed out an estate agent s advertisement, 
offering "one of these delightful villas, built for 
Nelson’s Captains on their retirement . And 
Captain Mansfield Camming is probably con- 
demned to ride his scooter for ever. Indeed, a 
couple of weeks ago I saw on the televBicm 
programme Timewatch Dr Chmtopher 
Andrew In the role of Cumming, scooting and 
SndLly down those ^haU co£ 
dors. The machine. I’m afraid, was a two 
wheeler. 

JULIAN SYMONS. nM i 

Groton House, 330 Dover Road, Walmer, Deal, 

Kent. 


English Literary MSS 

Sir, - Nearly fifteen years ago (November 17, 
1972), a letter appeared in your pages above 
our signatures, as trustees of the Strachey 
Trust, calling for the establishment of a register 
of the whereabouts of modem literary manu- 
scripts. Despite the sceptical reception in some 
quarters, it struck a chord of sympathy in 
others. 

As a result of our original plea, the 20th 
Century Location Register of English Literary 
Manuscripts and Letters is nearing completion 
and will be published in two volumes by the 
British Library in 1988. 

With the encouragement of the late Philip 
Larkin and the active help of several of the 
country’s leading librarians, many bodies be- 
sides the Strachey Trust gave generous finan- 
cial assistance to this project, which was car- 
ried out by a team at Reading University. 

With the experience gained from this en- 
deavour, and the enthusiasm engendered by a 
successful undertaking, the working group lias 
now decided to attempt (^second companion 
project to expand the dates of the register to 
include documents going back to the eight- 
eenth century. 

Funding is urgently needed and we should be 
very glad to receive offers of assistance from 
any of your readers. It is seldom that one is in a 
position to appeal for funds for a project whose 
merits are so obvious and whose success seems 
assqred, if only the money were forthcoming. 


methuen 
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'School for Wives' 

Sir - I enjoyed reading your reviewer’s 
account of Moltere’s School for Wives (Com- 

February «) !* "J £ “ 

bold bit of rhyming: bre ^tlfSly- 
The rhvme has been - and most effectively 

used before. See T. AHtaft « * 
Cathedral, Part 1, the speech of the First 

YoITw my Lori, I ■>“ w *“ "Pf“ “ rem ° ny: ' 

Hots I b.v. come, forgetli™ all acrimony. 

Remembering all the good time past. 
gSKJWfiSS of Sri.,. ad. 17 Spied. 

Aberdeen. ’ 

Village Constables 

Sir - Keith Wright* 011 , in review 

Kent V The English Village Coaslable SSO- 
Mi nZw 16). comes to the conclusion 
that Dogberry, pull and Elbow, were no 
" tvoical village constables. No wonder, fo 

Sf£. thTcour. of Navarre and Venn, 
were hardly typical villages. : • ^ 

s-.-; f>,: /'• rk ■ 


MICHAEL HOLROYD. 

PAUL LEVY. , . CUM 

Strachey Trust, 91 Winchester Street, London SW1. | 

A Shakespeare Edition 

Sir, - Under the sponsorship of the Modern 
Language Association of America, the New 
Variorum Shakespeare has recently published 
editions of As You Like It (1977) and Measure 
for Measure (1980). Antony and Cleopatra is 
near completion, and seventeen other editions 
are actively under way. Yet because of deaths 
and resignations, five editions are shorthanded 
or dormant. On most, substantial work has 
already been done. Enquiries from qualified 
persons interested in completing these will be 
welcomed by G. W. Williams, 52 Kidbrooke 
Grove, London SE3 0LG, or by me. 

R. K. TURNER. _ .... . 

Golds Melr Library, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, PO Box 604, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
53201. 

'East of Ipswich' 

Sir - One wonders why David Nokes, in his 
review of Michael Palin's East of Ipswich 
(Commentary, February 6), should think a 
sex-hungry adolescent would want to conceal 
his copy of Nature under his bed. Surely he 
would have flaunted his subscription to that 
prestigious journal of international 
saw and hugely enjoyed East of Ipswich. What 
young Richard Burrill was hiding was a copy of 
the Nahtrist. 

STEPHEN CORBIN.' 

10 Russell Gardens, London NWli. 



•There have been academic studies since... 
but none supersedes this book, and 
certainly none can Ire read with anything 
like as much ease and pleasure.’ 

H.R.F. Keating 

£4.95 256 pages ^ " 
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Ntozake Shange 


Borrioboola Gha 

Sir, - May I correct an error in Valentine Cun- 
ningham’s review (February 13) of Ruth Dud- 
ley Edwards’s Victor Gollancz? It was Mis Jel- 
Jyby not Mrs Pardiggle, who was concerned 
about the welfare of Borrioboola Gha. 

FABIENNE SMITH. 

55 Manor Place, Edinburgh. 

Christopher Hitchens’s “American Notes” ab-' 
out two legal cases involving literature (Febru- 
ary 6) was so judicious that our telephone 
copytaker mistook a quotation from |he judges 
as part of Hitchens’s own summing-up. The 
paragraph beginning “The point Is sharply, 
though unwittingly, made by defendant Hamil- 
ton . .*’ should have been set in small type. 
We are sorry about the mistake. 

The interview with Vftclav Havel published In 
the TLS of January 23 was artanged with the 
1 assistance of Palath Press, London, and the 

Documentation Centre for the Promotion of 
IndepeodWtl^cclmslavak'Ute^ture,ScJielm 

feld, West Germany. . . V . . ' •» ' * 

: '■ l j' 


■BUOW 

‘Extraordinary and wonderful... Miss 
- Shange’s prose and poetry is a lyrical 
and tragic exploration into Black 
woman's awareness... The writi ng flies into 
the air like dark swallows.’ 
Nnv York Times 
£3.95 160 pages 

Be rtolt Brecht 

Edited by John Willett and Ralph Manheim 
This is a magnificent achievement... 
a truly precious addition to the 

sum total of poetry in English.’ 

Marlin Esslln ' 

£(S.95 ; 656 pages 

Noel Coward 


Over eighty poems from snappy epigrams 
to short stories in verse - all 
•written with wisdom, wit, irreverence 
. and occasionally with venom’ 
Daily Mail 

£4.50 208 pages 
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Peopling the past 

Randall Stevenson 

LEO TOLSTOY/ROBERTDAVID MACDONALD 

Anna Karenina 

Citizens* Theatre, Glasgow 

Drably-clad citizens of post-revolutionary 
Russia plod to and fro along the official, car- 
peted pathways which traverse the breadth of 
Phillip Prowse's elegant set, disappearing and 
reappearing as they recede among its towering 
pillars. On entry, they give their tickets to 
Seriozha, Anna's son, now an old man and 
curator of the museum his family home has 
become. It is peopled not only by the new 
Soviet citizenry, however, but by “impalpable 
shadows" who move more hectically and ran- 
domly across the stage to enact crises from his 
mother's life which Seriozha can now only 
hazily recall. He remarks “I would only be able 
to recognize my own mother by her dresses, 
hanging upstairs. Is she here? Which of them 
or none of them? They all envied tier, hated 
her, loved her, saw themselves in her, and 
wanted somehow to be her." The vagueness of 
his memory is extended in the shiftings and 
elisions of characters' identities around the 
central, uncertain figure of Anna: the desire of 
Dally, Kitty, Lydia and other female charac- 
ters to “see themselves" in Anna, even to be 
her, is realized by their assuming in turn, and 
sometimes collectively, her persona, by the 
wearing of her distinctive black dress. 

Neither this multi-faceted vision of Anna, 
nor Robert David Macdonald's general con- 
version of Anna Karenina into n memory play, 
is entirely successful. Already restricted by an 
essential (though very dextrous) telescoping of 
scenes from the novel, characters’ feelings are 
made to seem remote by the museum atmos- 
phere, and in Anna’s case, further diffused by 
the division of her part among several actres- 
ses. Often, probably deliberately, she becomes 
as a result a symbolic rather than a rounded 
figure, a' representative of woman in 
nineteenth-century Russia. OtheT characters 
are likewise at times exemplary of a bygone 
gaudy age rather than consistently interesting 
for themselves. Ironically, the character most 
concerned, in Tolstoy’s original, with vision of 
changing .ages, Levin, has a disappointingly 


small part to play in Macdonald’s adaptation, 
though this may be because of the difficulty of 
dramatizing such inward experience. 

On the whole, however, Macdonald's de- 
vices gain more than they lose, mixing mem- 
ory, dream and illusion into a staging which is 
provocatively multi-layered and multi-dimen- 
sional. For example, excellent timing allows 
Soviet museum visitors to turn up in the right 
place to double as a servant, or as the deathly, 
wheel-tapping figure from Anna's nightmare, 
who is peculiarly palpable on stage despite 
being the dream of a “shadow". Robert David 
Macdonald himself has a complex role within 
and beyond illusion, since he is not only the 
adaptor of the novel foT the Citizens', but also 
plays Seriozha, introducing the audience 
simultaneously to “shadows" of stage and 
memory. This role is often simply useful in 
interpreting the action - brilliantly funny in 
explaining Levin ^nd Kitty's game of initials, 
for example - but it also has more powerful 
effects. Seated at the front of the stage, looking 
back with the audience into the depths of the 
set, Seriozha’s presence contributes to the 
sense of a stage layered in time as well as in 
space. 

A powerful vision of the reverberation of 
past upon present is created; of a younger self 
on a shabby old man; of long-vanished, burn- 
ing emotions on a burnt-out present: His 
mother’s half-gesture, showing Seriozha pic- 
tures of himself as a boy; his attempt to 
embrace her while she discusses his future with 
Karenin; his taking of his younger self by the 
hand as they rush through the darkened house 
to look for Anna - all conflate past and present 
into regret, not for a lost glittering age, but for 
the anguished exile of a single individual from 
his past, from the forces which still, irrevoc- 
ably, determine his life. Given the particularly 
impalpable nature of Vronsky in this produc- 
tion, and the diminished interest of Levin, such 
moments install relations between parents and 
children rather than between lovers or 
spouses, as in Tolstoy’s original - as a central 
interest. Complete faithfulness to Tolstoy's 
novel, however, is probably impossible on the 
stage: imaginatively challenging, visually 
attractive, and, at times very moving, the 
Citizens' Anna Karenina is largely successful 
on its own terms. - 


In for another round 


James Campbell 

EDWARD ALBEE 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Wooll? 

Young Vic • 

Halfway througb the first act of Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Wool 'f? George brings a' shotgun 
into the Hying room 1 and, to the accompani- 
ment of screams from the young couple who 
are their guests, points the barrel at his wife 
Martha’s head and pulls the trigger. Out pops a 
flower* Nick and Honey collapse in relief but < 


An antidote to anguish 


Horror-comic readings 


bnse nature. He is unable to lift himself to |k 

Brian Lee ™ ion ° f " n,orc nol |!f existence a„d nuncan Wu 

— life, as Marco says, like an animal. _ — — — — — “ 

ARTHUR MILLER Miller tries very hard to suggest an alien* Gothic 

A View from the Bridge tive rending of Eddie’s character through fo Vaiious cinemas 

Cotteslae Theatre use of a narrator, Alfieri, who describes him « 

— a kind of transparent “holy innocent” -a m 

When A View from the Bridge opened in Lon- who nllows himself to be wholly known. In tins KenRurf s Gothic focuses on the obsessions 
don thirty years ago, the production acquired superb production of the play, directed bj ^emotional entanglements of one moment: 

an aura of grim topicality from the political Alan Ayckbourn, Alfieri's commenlaiy j i 16 1816, when Lord Byron proposed the 

troubles currently besetting its author. Arthur made even more embarrassingly superflucoj * dory competition that inspired Mary 


Brian Lee 

ARTHUR MILLER 
A View from the Bridge 
Cotteslae Theatre 


troubles currently besetting its author. Arthur r 
Miller had just been called to testify before the t 
Un-American Activities Committee and, un- f 
like most of that committee's other witnesses, j 
had refused either to name the names of com- i 
munist sympathizers he knew or to protect t 
himself from prosecution by invoking-the Fifth ' 
Amendment. Eventually Miller was indicted I 
for contempt of Congress, but not before he I 
had been reluctantly granted permission to i 
travel to England for the first performance of A < 
View from the Bridge ; a play which explores 
the tragic consequences of a similar situation. 1 

Eddie Carbone’s decision to betray two < 
illegal Italian immigrants, Marco and Rodol- i 
pho, by informing the US Immigration Bureau i 
of their address in Brooklyn, cannot, however, t 
really be compared to Arthur Miller's 
courageous silence. Unlike the play’s hero, its 
author had no significant information to < 
divulge to the investigating committee. The 1 
names of his communist associates were 
already known to the inquisitors and what was 
required from the playwright was thus an act of 
obedience and an affirmation of loyalty to the 
US Government. Eddie Carbone, on the other 
hand, is driven to his act of betrayal by the 
intolerable pressure of a secret and shameful 
love for his niece, Catherine. He cannot en- 
dure the thought of her making love to Rodol- 
pho, and in a desperate attempt to keep her for 
himself, is prepared to sacrifice his wife Bea- 
trice, Marco and his starving children, two 
other “innocent” immigrants, his own integ- 
rity, and finally bis life. 

This is not quite the stuff out of which tragic 
heroes are fashioned, and therein lies the 
play’s major flaw. Unlike Willy Loman in The 
Death of a Salesman who has “the wrong 
dreams”, or John Proctor in The Crucible who 
values his good name more than his life, Eddie 
Carbone remains too deeply mired in his own 

The Dalston touch 


by Michael Gambon’s magnificent perform 
ance as the doomed longshoreman 
headlong to his self-destruction. It is difficult 
imagine a better, more moving portrayalof fa 
character than Gambon’s. Every last detailol 
voice, movement and gesture is perfect, audit 
the result is not a man who is "wholly known", 
he is certainly one who claims all our attention, 
sympathy and awe. It is a riveting dranatk 
experience. 

Indeed, it is largely because Michael Gam- 
bon has the ability to suggest the compki 
depths of emotion trapped inside Eddie’s 
rough frame to which he can never give mb 
quate expression , that the character he creaks 
so nearly escapes the confines of the pbj. 
Arthur Miller once described A Viewfrmk 
Bridge as an arc of forces moving in full vie? to 
a single explosion. This production generate 
enormous forces, certainly, but its real triumph 
consists in the way they are held back for a 
long by Eddie as he desperately searches for 
antidotes to his unbearable anguish. 

In this he, and the production itself, a re 
equally well served by the other main ados: 
Elizabeth Bell, Suzan Sylvester, Michael Sim- 
kins and Adrian Rawlins. As his bewildered 
family, they try all they know to reason, kv 
train or console him, but only succeed in pfr 
voking his inevitable, climactic outburst. 
When, for example, Rodolpho tries topkw 
his hosts by singing “Paper Doll” for tba, 
Adrian Rawlins’s rendering- a mmor, ora* 
masterpiece in its own right - is overshadowed 
by Eddie’s reaction: a mixture of bipowg 
jealousy and half-concealed scorn. An 
Tagg’s set also contributes to the play’s ate!®- 
phere of emotional claustrophobia, even y* 
over-amplified sound of New York traffics 
occasionally remind us that the play is aciowj 
taking place under a bridge in London. 


’ r;/;’ competition that inspired Mary science. As they are aware, Byron ana onei- 
1 t tX Frankenstein. The demon brooding ley’s discussions at Diodati about the electrical 

1 sleeping woman in Fuseli’s painting, experiments of Erasmus Darwin provided the 

X tftditmare* is unleashed when the Sliel- crucial , immediate impetus in what became the 

|T Byron, Polidori and Claire Clairmont find science-fiction novel. 

^tafton their worst fears and bring them to For the sake of a conceit it cannot sustain, 

’ StaRiMtive form. The force of this evil Collik instead points to the death of Mary 
nLt we aretold, wilt not only kill itscreators, Shelley’s premature baby, over a year before, 

Sc survive in -Herman Munster, glow-in-lhe- as har primary inspiration. Wandering he de- 


Holmes's biography, Shelley: The Pursuit -are 
described by the producers as part of “an 
opium dream, where only the laws of imagina- 
tion hold sway". The truth is that Russell and 
his screenwriter, Stephen Volk, have rejected 
the known facts in favour of their own “read- 
ing" of the characters' lives. 

This reading is flawed from the start: they 
see Frankenstein purely as a horror story, 
irrespective of its unique use of contemporary 
science. As they are aware, Byron and Shel- 
ley’s discussions at Diodati about the electrical 
experiments of Erasmus Darwin provided the 
crucial , immediate impetus in what became the 
first science-fiction novel. 

For the sake of a conceit it cannot sustain. 
Gothic instead points to the death of Mary 


darkkits. Alien, and whenever we go to sleep”. 

Julian Sands as Shelley falls through the 
Goorofa ruined bam in a scene that prefigures 
his drowning; Polidori anticipates Byron’s 
death by serving up a dinner of leeches, then 
anticipates his own by attempting to swallow 


serted corridors of the villa, Natasha Richard- 
son as the novelist sees dead, blood-covered 
babies behind every comer: a misreading of 
both history and the novel. 


The film fai's not just because of its gro- 
tesque, comic-book distortion of the facts, but 
because of its contempt for subject and audi- 
ence. “What’s it like to fuck your own sister?" 
Mary Shelley asks Byron, before she attempts 
to kill him. No effort is made to explain why, 
despite the English class system and the char- 
acter's renowned prudery, she would have 
addressed him in this way, nor is her attempt 
on his life properly accounted for. 

Rims about real people seldom respect the 
truth, but Invariably claim to depict it. Gothic 
goes one step further by dispensing with exter- 
nal reality altogether - as well as with charac- 
terization and plot. The result is sloppy, arro- 
gant and self-indulgent, and in justifying the 
"opium dream” concept the film imposes on 
Shelley a banal and false explanation of his 
imaginative powers: he is portrayed as a lauda- 
num addict. 

Blinded, like Victor Frankenstein, with 
arrogance, the producers have made a film that 
will satisfy no one. Those acquainted with 

oi nr Unlmnc'c hinornnhu will feel 


Im^iSlitk5 teOT throughout a film lhat 

is dramatically inert. Timothy Spall's fat, cheated- the known events of th ““™ n y da y s 
bumbling Polidori goes inexptobly berserk 




fears rats more than anything else. 

These fictional events - most of them in- 
vented, some loosely based on Richard 


humour or charm, while Myriam Cyr’s Claire 
Clairmont has no distinguishing feature 
beyond a desire to bed him. 


med with sex, drags, dungeons and pol- 
tergeists, Gothic is too joylessly high-minded 
to thrill. 


Domesticating a marvel 


faculty but with her. Just as-a game of “hump 
the hostess" is starting, however, who should 
pop back in but that old friend to failure, 
George: “Hi. H. I. Historical Inevitability,” 

■ All of Edward Albee’s lessons - on history, 

. morality, 1 politics, civilization, marriage guid- 
ance-are embodied in the ddmestic action of 
the play,. which never once pauses to become a 
. lecture. F i or the allegory-hunters there are allu- 
sions to the birth of America (George and 
Martha were the Washingtons’ names; the uni- 
versity town is New Carthage; Martha’s father 
Is the President - it seems to be difficult to Write 
an American play without writing a play about 


J. K. L. Walker 

ARNOLD WESKER 

Yardsale and Whatever Happened to Betty 
Lemon 

Lyric Studio , Hammersmith 

Yardsale, the first of Arnold Wesker’s one-act 
plays for one actress which make up the even- 
ing at the Lyric Studio, began life In 1984 as a 


trnst, springs straight out of Ihe boards, 
the moment when, to the sound of a iWJJ 
cistern, Bruce, transformed unrccogaw* 
into a grey-haired, heavy-bodied old worn® 


David Nokes 

The Belle of Amherst 

rrv 

■Tell all the truth, but tell it slant”, wrote 
Emily Dickinson. William Luce’s one-woman 
film, The Belle of Amherst, first shown as part 
of the English Programme series for schools, 
takes a clear if predictable slant on the career 
d this remarkable poet. Set in 1883, three 
years before her death, It presents her reliving 
her life through imaginary meetings in empty 
rooms. 

In a series of monologues, half-teasing, ob- 
lique and wry, woven together from the letters 
and poems, Claire Bloom depicts a woman 
wrestling with a repertoire of identities for pri- 
vate and public use. Sometimes she is girlish 
and exuberant: “I’m squire Edward Dickin- 
son's half-cracked daughter. The neighbours 
“n’t figure me out.” Later, staring into a mir- 
■ tot she |a chilling and direct: “I’m nobody. 
Who are you?” The identities of her unseen, 


of the reclusive belle of Amherst, half glimpsed Even the amateurish wash of colours ^repre- 

throuah open doors as she wanders moonily senting the Aurora Borealis has ^ ^ppropn 
from roonfto room or moves from shadow into ateeffect of domesticating a marvel. Dickmso 

it 

r^rAThloLnional symbolism. And to quills. She is shown keeping her poems m a 


for a married man in a way which over-simpli- 
fies her habits of personal symbolism. And the 
emphasis on some of her more familiar nature 
poems hardly acknowledges the peculiar pow- 
er and originality of her writing. Yet this is a 
production which demonstrates some virtues 
of low-budget constraints. The sequence of 
simple studio interiors conveys the claus- 
trophobic intensity of her imaginative world. 


sombre oaken chest much like a coffin, and the 
theme of death runs through the film, which 
closes predictably enough with “Because 1 
could not stop for Death". Dickinson's com- 
panion in Death’s carriage was Immortality, 
and in its modest way, this simple film is a 
fitting tribute (o their journey. 


miu u jyisyiiaii cu, uwitj-vw... — - . ■ j... .. . . ,, „ 

sagging cardigan nnd flapping browns iU£ f. interlocutors are equally un- 

moves slowly on singe supported by s *** ‘"*0 lo ™[' Q«i ■»'»*>“ 

frame and painfully settles la her eM* mhHenii until all blend Into the single unset- 
wheelchair, Wesker's theatrical «£*. / ^ i^of thecamera in a way which re- 
projectcd at the audience; to be relnfo^' ; r characteristic ambiguities of the 

moment later bv the opening line, delv^ • The enigmatic eroticism of the poem 
a ripe Cockney accent to the wide-open spa# ■ Md Nights” is associated in her 

Ch ?. ri “ Waduworth. 


Dealings with devilry 

with the composer - there is some slight biog- 

A pril FitzLyon Jjj th?r«t of ttecasu^ntomime figures, or 

BEDfaCH SMETANA ffc Asylum! to die two years 

The Devil’s Wall cJoses j n on him. Obviously, this was not 

Bloomsbury Theatre hat * ^ composer intended; but today it is a 

” ~ plausible interpretation which works well up to 

Deri! S viable snd snmetimes moving 


radio play, gnd with hindsight its origins seem of an Edwardian mansion flat: "Id.an ijr- Tom being built, an unha, 

plain-la seven flickeringly episodic scenes, the plan it this way." This line, too, clos ^ th ^ J '■ bw father’s ^ J^iiSin se^ch of * bride, and a feud ] 

play follows Stephanie (Brenda Brace), a In between is compressed a s lag ^ W V^Iims and a no ^totally incorrupt Church, is so com- 

middle-raged New! York schoolteacher, through Betty, the rebel from Dalston, who H®** which nfleated and intractable that, despite- some 

the lonely weeks (hat succeed her abandon- up as Lady Lemon, the widow of a ubo . u ^ ® m r. ; . '. . marvellously singable music, it has obviously 

ment by her husband after twenty-five years of . and who now muses with foul-m 011 ^ £ TMd ■ fln aas f e .^ m6 godly man w .. g/p^ducers. The first performance 
mairiage. There are few. surprises here; on her nomination as “Handicapped WJ • iTra^fwas^ofiy received 

Stephanieis an ordinary: woman enmeshed in of the Year”. Here, as it might be ' tea , y !jju, [’9% wdi nj ^ the final blows to Smetana at the end of his 

_ -^ s ^ r Sarah, in ^gicflL . ... 


flowerv Nick and Honey collapse in relief but an American play without wnling a play about play follows Stephanie (Brenda Brace), a In between is compressed a life-msro^^ * «--«s«era portrait on tne wail, unnerun- incorrupt Chinch, is 

Martha loves it - gets a kick Out of it, even. It America) but simply as a play about marriage, middle-aged New York schoolteacher, through Betty, the rebel from Dalston, who has » a Freudian interpretation which runs ana a ^ tractab i e that, despi 

helps to keep the big bad wolf (reality, tho . Who’s Afraid of Virgirut Woolf? still seems the lonely weeks ^hat succeed her abandon- up asLady Lemon, the widow of a . V n^MhefUm. mA^ellouslv singable music, it has c 

tnith, the present, themselves) from -the door. ■ . fresh and has lost none of Its vetve sinceit was ment by her husband after twenty-five years of and who now muses with foul-moutbc^. • 'father, an austere and godly man who marve * , J ucers The fi rst porf 

:%has been clawing George’s flesh since the first produced twenty-five years ago. Any mar- , marriage. There are few surprises here; on her nomination as “Handicapped Wo® : CulS?? 5 but ^ nsorous received; this wi 

guests arrived, but DOW, she wants “a.blg sloppy riage that fails to the sound pf George and Stephanie is an ordinary woman enmeshed in ofthe Year”. Here, as it might be, is ■ Vg* “HF* Father Chnstmas or JPJJ ^ Smetana at the ei 

kiss" . George , slightly steadier on his feet (and Martha's lacerating wit can’t be all bad. ; an evetyday tragedy, iawfocb Incredulity, de- Sister of Sarah, in Chicken Soup mth WJ SfJSL 

. : In the head) than Martha, refuse^. She throws Although the play was produced at' the spalr and anger lead td * slowly ^wakening delivering a disillusioned epUogtie jo ^ »^pto«kr that she Iraapnes him tt8 ^ S( ^ trea , lythc Bbrettist’s fruit 

another fit; he pOure another round of drinks,. National Theatre as recently as 1981. for most - self-discovery. Why, She asks. hCrself pbses- story which began with the pugnado"^. > 10 ^ ^ hoS who had already supplied 

r ; but Is eventually wpund up to the point of ■ people the memory is b^Mike.Nichpls’a film siyely, has sheiieen. abandoned? The answer End Communism of the 1930s. AU-WJ* TOetry^ Xd rather undress in - librettos at first wanted to 

•: breaking a bratidy bpttle on the sideboard;- ?, 1 (1966) -and-'in'-DiivW .c#esattbB<md ; JiitheiiMie : .^wmany of Wesker’s own ronwnis^r t poetM published , she allegorically; but 

hntv'-thfit u>n4 nh flmnfu flmraB 11 . ornivlc - RilliA n» lirtn: a rlnp«n< irih nf W k>!nn .c > .'.kiT. :.. . .... . • . / . ■ , in mTW"- V. Put she alSo thrills; with e*nfemeitt at .- legend seno Jr , 


That the British premise of Smetana’s last 
opera, Ccrtova stina , first produced m Prague 
hi 1882 , should have been delayed until now, at 
first seems surprising. But the L ^ retto ’ de ^ ® 
with a Czech medieval legend about the Dewl 

cotistructing » 1££Z "it^vilabl,. to interpretation clashes 

(rora being the Devil with the uncompromising happy ending of the 

-Srgisrrjss-— sws 

the final blows to Smetana at the end of h,s more solemn pirlB of the 

tragic life, . Hhrettisl’s fault. Krfisno- opera, this was.a well-paced and inventive pro- 

It was not really the librettist i professional singers and 

horskd, Who.hnd .bendy Sm'chorus (which was particularly well 

with two librettos, ^tfirrt ^ yjn,. handled) aroused more interest from the 

legend serimislyan^legorico^t to ^ wdienc i jq lh e Bloomsbury Theatre . than 

ifiSSSSS' ^ ^ Ubretto which; to first performance apparently did to 
against her better lodgment, she hsd proj Christopher Fifield.brought 

duced, Smetana had d^to M l lh6 details of to lush and often radiant 

become more rnterested in to jmndpnl ^ > ^..^chboarsrtqtrnceoftophysicnland 


delivering a disillusioned epilogue 


'prowler that she imagines him 


It was not really the librettist’s tadt. 

irskfi, who. had already supplied Smetana 
ith two librettos, at first Wanted to treat th 
•j : i.. and aiifiOoiicaUv;but the com- 


Richard Thurlow 

FASCISM 

IN BRITAIN 

A HISTORY, 1918 -1985 


lhe first place. George and Martha will always •: has learned eUery Hue of this tragetiy by hCMt ,- i. Vipadd bff Thi^ fi- a neat-- tWne it 

patch It up,, only for the pleasure of, de- he nevertheless is coodemft6a'tb;ie^i cOhclusIgrtandtheplayas-a whOltia Ine^e 

cnojlshlng each'otlierull over again (And, 6gath< • : Shel^iKfee^hiisdeslgiied.a-siih^Y ofitbeoerila thatiiirkWVh,*^ 

until thd final ^hooifOtit involving f'ouri bay, vlting 1950s sCt; but- whiie the I.Young^ 
sonny-Jlm’'’ who hey^r existed) : Gcorgd reels circular pealing ; arraugehlcnj:, intrea^ea 


, couio tnat socialism was ncvci 
absent. ;-.brand of Individualistic anarchism, f . 
sart in ism ? as he has come to see it. : 
poten- , ! ; The pessimism of the play is re - l * 

h(s bias! : vigorously sardonic East End 1 

U neat " tiring it is good to hear again . 


c-ij f^Wti^ Atlmtic-Monthly might ex- 
to tile public gaze. Claire 
p niimiCryOf Higgison’scrl- 

fuliof Dickinson’s wry irony. 


librettist 


’■W.deflcafe",, ^ ■ ,rious ^ rac J r ^V Xh 0 Ugh he consider- : mental anguish which Sraatnna 

i fottheir urgeritlnteiisity^too gid- theme of goodand evil. AJ^^^ be- clog while composing it ' J' nd . 

^“L’^^inri^ntaitritwa. 


emerging from the 



Fascism in Britain 

A History, 1918-1985 
RICHARD THURLOW 

This la a history of a shadowy and 
sinister tradition of British political life, 
whose roots, it shows, are both deep 
and tenacious. Baa ed on original 
research and making extensive use of 
classified material from the 1930s and 
1940s, it is the most comprehensive 
history and analysis yet published on 
the fascist movement in Britain. 

336 pages, Illustrated, £18.00 
(0631 13618 6) 


Anne Boleyn 

E.W.XVES 

■His narrative is impeccable, his 
research definitive, and his reading oi 
Anne the most rounded and complete 
we are likely to get. Her surviving 
books and objets are used to illuminate 
her taste; for the first time we also eee 
illustrated her authentic likeness ... it 
ranks among the best introductions to 
the reign of Henry VIU.' 

Times Literary Supplement 
464 pages, illustrated, £ 14.05 
(0 831147464) 

The Basques 

ROGER COLLINS 

The Basques attempts to unravel the 
difficult problems surrounding the 
origins of this distinctive people, 
showing how they have remained a 
■ unique element In the racial and 

cultural composition of Europe. . 

■His historical research Is impressive 
The Economist 
The Peoples of Europe 
268 Daces. Illustrated, £14.05 


288 pages, Ulustral 
(0 631 134786) 


The Mongols 

DAVID MORGAN 

This is the most Up-to-date account yet 
published of this extraordinary people, 
who dominated the political map of the 


history is surprisingly little -known. 
The Peoples of Europe^ 

266 pages, illustrated, £14.95 
(0 831136661) ' 


Western 4H 
Sexuality 

Practice and Precept in Past 
and Present Times _ 

Edited by PHILIPPE ARIES 
and ANDRE BEJIN 

Distinguished French, Italian snd 
English historians; anthropologists and 
aoSologlsts here provide a wide- 
ranging collection of new articles on 







-) too . from the off-stage controllers 

^‘odious ' wheelchair, but as n 
, ^bly; of ^heartless technocrW 

iSUpefflupus and at odds with 

•-play^hjqh 1 can stand. on its^own'W v - .-J 




Credit pf this enterprising company . 
iccepted' that challenges . 


'norniS' and ■abnormal' aaxusl practices 
in western society, from the ancient 
world to the present day. 

232 pages, paperback £7.50 
(0 631 14989 9) 
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John Gage 


MORTON D. PA LEY 

Tin* Apocalyptic Sublime 

l%pp. Yale University Press. Oil. 

II.V1HQ674-I 

111 the early hours of August 25. 1K34. Mr 
Gladstone had a "painful and appalling 
dream": 

[ slued, within - kinking out toward* the S. anil E. - 
Over the sea there arose a light strange in colour. 
luMween blue and green. indescrihiiNv clear - ii ex- 
lendeil eis arch upon the heaven: "look. look, look!" 
and as we looked ii brightened into a clear flame: :i 
while consuming flame, masses appearing to |hc| 
cracking and dissolving in it: its advance was steady 
and rapid over the intervening space, ii gathered up 
iiiul devoured all the rival elements on its way: the 
truth flashed upon me. il is the coming of the Son ol 
Man! I turned and snw one drawn by a resistless 
power, in convulsive struggles down, down dou-u to 
the ground: my tongue said mechanically. Glory to 
Tltee. OCiod! hut I felt wiihin me the mass of sin. « it 
flesh, of self, a death from which I could not escape 
and along with which [ too must surely ami how 
deservedly he destroyed -hut here my vision ended. 
I awoke. It should he useful: may it he. 

Gladstone's was u gene ration whose con- 
sciousness was pervaded by the imminence of 
tile Dav of Judgment (although it avoided the 
specific and rcharbnlivc imagery of the Book 
of Revelation which hail stimulated .so much 
ltuil was magnificent in curlier phases of Eng- 
lish art). His was also it generation of dream- 
ers. and Morton Pa ley's The Apinalyptic Sub- 
lime embraces a number of dreams, from 
Fuseli's lubricious "Nightmare'*, which Freud 
thought fully placed in his waiting-room, and 
William Bedford's 181 it imagining of "pale 
Napoleon" galloping like Benjamin West's 
"Death on a Ptde Horse" across "deserted, 
smoking plains", to the Gludslonc-like "sea of 
fire" that appeared in the I Kills to the York 
incendiary Jonathan Marlin, mad brother of 
the pain ter John Martin, and Berlioz's London 
nightmare of St Paul's transformed into Mil- 
ton's Pandemonium, with Satan in command. 
To discover how British Romantic urt embo- 
died these awesome imaginings is the chief 
purpose of Professor Paley's short study, which 
began life as a lecture on Bhike. but which has 
now gathered up West. P. J. de Loutherbourg. 


Turner, and Martin as well as many less con- 
siderable artists. 

They are a very miscellaneous group, and 
Pa ley is hard-pressed to tie them together. His 
conceptual problems begin with the dust- 
jacket. which describes the book us "beautiful- 
ly illustrated", and continue with an opening 
chapter which seeks to enrol Edmund Burke as 
the fountainhead of the Apocalyptic Sublime, 
although his Philosophical Enquiry showed no 
interest in the Apocalypse at all -surely ■some- 
thing that deserves a comment. Not surpris- 
ingly it is the second-line illustrators like 
Loutherbourg and Marlin, and the redisco- 
vered Bristol naive painter Samuel Colnutn. 
who come out best in Paley's rather I item list 
treatment: the far more complicated eschato- 
logies of Blake ( who spurned Burke) or Turner 
(who puid no attention to him) do not yield 
nmcli to such a narrowly based approach. We 
pick up a good many hints in the course of this 
hook about the impact of contemporary poli- 
tics on the Apocalyptic imagination, and about 
the more or less dose associations of many 
artists with the flourishing milieu aria n sects of 


the period; blit we are offered no coherent 
account, social, political or religious, of why 
the Apocalypse should have been such a com- 
pelling subject in Britain around IHMI. Paleyis 
somewhat apologetic about his inclusion of the 
theme of the Deluge, although in the cyclical 
eschatology of the period it was the inevitable 
prelude to the fire next time. 

Professor Paley's insular focus also leads him 
to end the story in the mid-nineteenth century, 
and to ignore the continuing power of tile 
Apocalyptic idea in Expressionism and. espe- 
cially. in the twentieth-century cinema. Them/ 
hoc character of his enterprise is heightened by 
signs of ovcr-husly hookmaking: an appendix 
on the Apocalyptic Grotesque is grotesquely 
confused by the conflation of two Gillniy caric- 
atures. "The Prophet of the Hebrews" and 
"Presages of the Millennium", only one of 
which is illustrated. Living as he docs in the 
shadow of a new Apocalypse of religious and 
political extremism, the reader might be better 
iidvised to expend the price of this inflated 
lecture on a comfortable gas-mask anil a video 
of Apocalypse Now. 



■ \W ' V 


Constable’s " The Quarters, Alresford Half ", 1816, is reproduced here from Michael Rosenthal’s Constable: 
The painter and hii landscape, reviewed in the TLS, November 21, 1983, and recently reissued In paperback 
(255pp. Yale University Press. £9.95. 0 300 03753 8). 


Monuments to the outback 


Anne Gray 

HELENTOPLISS ' . 

Tom Rober Is, 18S6- 1931: A catalogue 
raisopmf; 

Volume 1 -Texf . 216pp. 

(1 1*554554 h 

Volume!- Plates. 276pp. 

It LV 554555 9 

Oxford University Press. £130. 

. Australian art is of interest primarily to. Aus- 
tralians. Tor whom it has un importance in de- 
veloping an awareness of .the world around 
them: even so it has often been overlooked 
there. Recently, however, nearly 2WI yenrs 
after the continent was first settled, (here has 
been a wave. of enthusiasm for things Ausirn- 
, jinn.; Helen Topliss ’s catalogue ruffpiwf of 
* Tom Roberts is one of the products of this 
. resurgent nationalism: ' . 

Roberts, boniln Dorchester in 1856. mi- 
grated to Australia tit the age pf thirteen. On. 
leaving school he SvdrkedaSn photographer's 
assistant and studied nfU He went to Europe in 
ittttr. attended the Royal Academy' schcnls , 
Worked under ; G6r6nte ut the Ataddmie Ju- 
lian. and was strongly Influenced by the tempi 
impressionism of Whistler and the ptein-afc 
hutumlisin of Bnstiett Ldpitgo. , 

On hii return 'Roberts developed ii height- 
ened awureness of local luntiscapc and subject 
and of ah Austru linn way of life'. I le eairtc buck 
in the boom years, just prior to AwflThlin’s. 
nationalistic centennial celebrations. He 
painted scenes of the Bush that included gum 
Jrees. billy teiis itnd . Cahip-fires. us Well ns 
. poet ic responses ,fu ihe pink evening light nod 
yicWs of]the sopth. that. celebrate the brilliant 
piidduy sun. But his most significant works of 
fhftn$11nd are monumental paintings of rural 


outback life, in which he rejected stereotypes 
in favour of original solutions. 

Roberts fought hard to create a national art. 
to improve the professional status of Austra- 
lian artists and to foster a local art market. By 
the standards of his day he was successful: his 
work was purchased by Australian galleries 
and was hung on the line at the RA. Portraits 
were commissioned by cejeb'rities and notable 
individuals of the period, and he received a 
majoT commission from the Australian govern- 
ment to paint 'the. huge historical record of the 
opening of the first federal parliament ift Mel- 
bourne ip 19UI - a task which occupied him for 
almost two years, 

Helen Topliss's. Tom Roberts, J&56-I93I . 
which builds oh Virginia Spate's work an this 
artist ppbljshed some twenty years ago, cata- 
logue? over 780 paintings and sixteen sketch, 
books: its 900, illustrations. 1 dre invaluable, 
Shoeing his Well-known, ind often repro- 
duced. Works within the context pf less familiar 
examples and (Hereby providing sdhie guide to 
.hi?. overall concerns; range ;bf styles arid sub- 
jects. Topliss has traced a cohsidernbfo body of 
work . and ir it is not entirely compressive. If 
a question able vyork dr-two lips' Slipped im if* 
thefe are some ftjipqr erroreijn the descriptions 
; apdif anumberbFthecploUrplaiescoiild have 
' been truer tq the oVigtaoK^tie .catalogue still 
' . .provides, a very. Substantial baft from whitli fo 
; begin to lbol^Bt this anisj. l.ri addition .Topltsg 
haswr itiei) aval uable 1 iptt^du^oVy'eKayvput 1 
ibgelhCr, ' a Taseipijti ng 
: pHoiographs'ahd : p bbvided lisp fu 1 f tiabni^ 
• ..vvh 6 1 ,'u rtU.ig^sce^ , ; ibi Lp.uitVi nS -i .'f f$. 

• ■ itho ij^i teres (i n g-: quest iOhs -.Catalogue 
: Ppsjss 1 aye Why 'Rojj^ts / 

' monumental n^h'niWepuipiirigVafl'er^ 
pfetetfljiaV.pF^e opening i?J HI 
ph rli a s) 

rent course In h« j| o ^ rial 

’ "*■*** *'•*"* ^ : i*; - ' f r.-A> ^3 


Shadow-life Sympathies and secrets 


Martial muses marshalled 


Graham Reynolds 


SAMUEL PALMER 

The Purling Light: Selected writinc inti SMITH rw : ,,c *" a 'T ■"”* ,,aa “ »T" 

Edited by Mark Ahley P SdThomas cise, historical significance ; it suggests foreign 

244pp. Careancl. £12.95. Faber Paperback, £3.95. labour “imported to undercut the domestic 

ns5t,.V5 muii ’ labour market". (He cites the dock strikes of 

_ KIRKHAM 1889. 19 1 1 and 1912 in London and of 1913 in 

Tim K 1 rinc rMnailnn of Edward Thomas Dublin, even though The South Country 

u-ritss s&w— 

Jnnson and Traherne, are establish^ SLl seaet" from the poem “Old Man": 

Piilnierb dven recoenhio^a^ 15 '^ *** jen Smith's Edward Thomas, like his IV. H. Thomas - s spiritual identification with the un- 

rlble witlnliL' remu'nirlnhp ^ a W«(1985), uses the economic and social employedi B ut why are the unemployed men 

painter.- ‘ alread y enjoj la! ^ J the poet's nge as a key to his not mentioned in the poem? 

P * P itmer’s f-.tlier was t Ramie a a S But Smith is less convincing on Thomus T/|(f Sou(h Coimtry was written in 1908, “Old 
Palmer s Ltthcr was a Baptist, andpoass A den part |y because his argument is Man ., in 1914 [n the j nt erim Thomas saw the 

the characteristic reverence of Noncootoj J®. jnt0 th g inappropriate shape of a bjrth of his third chi | di had a nervous break- 
er the wi itten and spoken word. He «u Q uide , for Smith , Thomas is not “the d d recovere d, considered divorcing his 

Ixwkscller and encouraged hissonioeqqii ^ n i ia | English poet" celebrated by Frost, observed the outbreak of the 

own wide range of reading, which ntf# JJ Motjon j n The Poetry of Edward war a „d, above all. became a poet. To the poet 

sucIj seven teen ill-century authors as Sirlt (igg0) Rat her, “Englishncss” is an th si mile of the unemployed men. if it came to 

™ fS: rcmy J^ Smyth" in which Thomas particip- alL proba bly seemed unsuited to the 

vill. P.ilmcrs nurse .Mary Ward, aHofelt ^ ^f against which he also rebelled . Smith theme of the poem . smith, despite his interest 
literary interests. She inflamed hist W ; ^ e that jhomas was a deracinated Jn history , neglects Thomas’s personal and 

old imagination by quoting Edward Yobj, wdsh[nan an d his friend and mentor, Robert tic deve lopment. Thomas’s understated 

American. Thomas had strong popul- ^ style , not the “historical secret" of rural 

made, / Dream of u dream and shade* di lhjes and his work expressed his con- recession, best illustrates his sympathy with Ihe 

shade when he was watch, ng the rnw* wa y in which economic and social ^mon man. He called the poems in Frost's 

shadows of elm branches. Over satjp, ^ altering the English landscape he Nor(h Q j Boslon “revolutionary because they 

Inter he wrote. I never forgot those sWw breaking up rural communities and , k {h exagg eration of rhetoric”. His own 

and am often trying to paint them, lit U . . ® L*iha- 1 , CAO {» rpR „ n . 

precocious talents, and firs, wishtdukr ****»&■ work is rcvolut.onary for the same reason. 

author. However it was soon decided iM ,F«iH their lustiness, his landscapes arc not totally i» 1ae ;,iation of Ed- 

should become n painter, and he sold te fe. ’ weted to those “comatose and scarecly living ,r careful book than 

nirinn* -ft the nee of fourteen He rear, -teuwts which were to feature in W. H. Audens mr( { Thomas is a more careful dock man 

picture at the age ot tourt e . t . wlWli | |he bndjeape of rural recession Smith'sbutnfarlesslivelyone.Itscitationsare 

some of his literary ambitions, winch w ^ lva H , . u u L r< > thnrnueh and its 

encouraged by his association with H , ITtctadscape of rural recession" is hardly clearer, t s blb t !^f^P h u y a ^? r | ^ev jy turn. As 

Ancients”, a group of young artisIswhHi *» tome in English poetry. It may be argument cw ^ou yquahr. ^“ l ' v ' r ^ h "™ Kir1[ . 

eluded George Richmond Edral Cii tnrdtek, as Raymond Williams has shown a resuitofthisast, ifads ^ 

nnd Francis Oliver Finch. In Iheirpnfcs kmCrnuryMCily. through the work ham rejects 

for the urt of past ages they were know ®fHirdy. Jefferies, Crabbe and Goldsmith, to tiCyingcharaetenst c ways of thinking and 

the Pre-Raphaelites, without achieving t> r Uegfendandhetae. Williams has pointed out mg ■ 71,15 15 himse lf and qum- 

success. The letters Pointer wrote to »* hrs predecessors, was en- the |xm ms. o ltenrepeatmg h « an( j q m05[ 

fr„m his seclusion in the “Volley of VaaTa r bngled tn the conventions of this tradition. ing the same lines of verse. 

Mm IT J interesting chapteMakes up. h^ Sm^ th^ 

echnes Thev were so little snontaneonsAd Thomas's observations of rural life are not theme of secrets. For Kirnna , 

SfflSTSrS- ; hisloricai records but literary works. His dis* cinatlonwi.h“bunedroeamng S tslmkedtohn 
despatching them. But such consciously ? cussion of Tliomos's poem “Old Man" focuses “discovery of his poetic self . 

on purple patches as “the intense p* \ V^^J heSoulh Co t UUlry ' d ® Scr ' b ' H is gift had developed slowly in the dark, as it wen 

separating transmuting heat of the soift* ; ^ ch.ldhood memory taken up by the m Zd* A , its emergence was ^accountable 

fabulous alchytny" now appear too «W| He picks out a sentence in which gratu , tous . 3n d the more precious for being so. 

to be effective. .1 ™“ mpa ™ his view f °! ,he P« l Readers may feel this observation is not pre 

Palmer records the end of this ; ***"& men s "■» of those who hnve c ious enough to lead them as far as Kirkham 

luxuriance tersely enough: “In WM« , i ^ the past os I have seen worklcss homeless final chapter. 

ried Real life began.” Real life «£ • ^ 

presented him with fearsome problems. '.T) + 

t Ii e i^r«i n 1 1 lea 1** pcrsmi h H t y S of ’hls Y ^ an^CdOtCS 

John LinnclI. He no longer made W . Because his authore spent only a portio 

laboriously literate correspondence; ijf John Kfillv of their lives in the environs of Romnej 

ns he put it, "I have no lime to compose^® _JL- Finlayson is obliged to suck into his accou 

I merely talk with my pen.” Inconseq® 1 ® .U1NFINLAYSON every possible detail (some repea e 

Inter letters are more direct and to ,h ■ Pjf' Wrlt«sin Romney Marsh chapter to chapter in Identical quotatt ) 

This selection includes poems, 2%. Severn House. £12.95 (paperback , their sojourns there, a P rQcedur ® th ’ 

inscriptions from Palmer's sketch-*** £5 : 95). .... case of his belter^recorded subject , has H 

drawings. The title of the book H ^ d»w . fl72782fl6 j 3 • consequence of turning the Marsh into a na 

.hcpoe^-TwiiigittTiroc-.wh*^ ^ Afcwoi 


Lnther ine Bucknell 


that the parliament commission broke him 
physically, spiritually and financially. But this 
does not explain why once he had recovered he 
never again tried to paint pictures like “Shear- 
ing the Rams" or “Bailed Up”. One explana- 
tion might be that such nationalistic pictures 
were not appropriate in Australia in the 1920s; 
and yet this was the time the Australian gov- 
ernment was commissioning a large number of 
historical paintings depicting Australia's in- 
volvement in the First World War. Roberts 
served as an orderly at Wandsworth Hospital 
during the war, and had earlier depicted Aus- 
tralia’s colonial. army, so a lack of interest in 
the subject could not be the reason. This cata- 
logue pyts before us what Roberts achieved, 
but the work of his final years still remains 
somewhRl of an enigma . and is too good to be 
summarily dismissed. 

Topliss should be*applautied for her com- 
, pjla(ior) oft he material aiid Oxford University 
.. Press gl v e .n the highest praise for their courage 
to venture into a new field in Australian pub- 
lishing, |jut it is a great pity that .a reference - 
work .pf this. kind lacks a full index,' as this 
: makesit 'cumbersome to use. Again, Topjiss's 
- . unorthodox decision, for reasons of space, to 
, I exclude References T^r: work? that are illiis- 
\ . -'WitHouy critical comment” rtfid "mpst 
. ’ popular mfcrences.on the subject” is a serious 
wHbudy:- researching a 
■ i. jar.^^rk ; dhdfdih^i^e bqih references 

■J 9 'tjhe^tk “itself and bi.dgr aphiwl'oT '-subject. 
>^urceiundera cqjdmdh.hfeadlng Preference" 

t- :IS-Coritliklrio Ifr te mmaii'.Ut ' ' v.f 


men leaning over a bridge lo watch ihe labours or a 
titanic crane und strange workers below in the ship 
running lo and fro feeding the crane. 

For Smith the word "strange" here has “a pre- 
cise, historical significance"; it suggests foreign 
labour “imported to undercut the domestic 
labour market". (He cites the dock strikes of 
(889. 1911 and 1912 in London and of 1913 in 
Dublin, even though The South Country 
up|ienrcd in 1909). Thus, he contends, this 
passage in The South Country releases a 
“historical secret” from the poem “Old Man”: 
Thomas's spiritual identification with the un- 
employed. But why are the unemployed men 
not mentioned in the poem? 

The South Country was written in 1908, “Old 
Man" in 1914. In the interim Thomas saw the 
birth of his third child, had a nervous break- 
down and recovered, considered divorcing his 
wife, met Frost, observed the outbreak of the 
war and. above all. became a poet. To the poet 
the simile of the unemployed men. if it came to 
mind at ail, probably seemed unsuited to the 
theme of the poem. Smith, despite his interest 
in history, neglects Thomas’s personal and 
poetic development. Thomas’s understated 
poetic style, not the “historical secret" of rural 
recession , best illustrates his sympathy with Ihe 
common man. He called the poems in Frost’s 
North of Boston “revolutionary because they 
lack the exaggeration of rhetoric". His own 
work is revolutionary for the same reason; it 
uses the language of ordinary men. 

Michael Kirkham’s The Imagination of Ed- 
ward Thomas is a more careful book than 
Smith’s but a far less lively one. Its citations are 


Alan Ross 

CATHERINE W. REILLY 

English Poetry of the Second World War: A 

bibliography 

393pp. Mansell. £35. 

072111 17933 

VICTOR SELWYN (Editor) 

Poems of the Second World War: The Oasis 

selection 

386pp. Dent. £12. 

0460 104322 


mg me same u. . 

interesting chapter takes up. like Smith, the 
theme of secrets. For Kirkham, Thomus s fas- 
cination with “buried meanings" is linked to his 
“discovery of his poetic self : 

His gift had developed slowly in the darkjis it were 
unwatched; its emergence was un ^ ntab ' e ’ 
gratuitous, and the more precious for being so. 

Readers may feel this observation is not pre- 
cious enough to lead them as far as Kirkham s 
final chapter. 


Because his authore spent only a portion 
of their lives in the environs of Romney 
Finlayson is obliged to suck into tas team* 
every possible detail (some repeated from 
chapL to chapter in identical 


Both these rather pointless books, despite 
their good intentions, work against the inter- a 
estsoftheirsubject. Catherine W. Reilly’sbio- ^ 
bibliography lists some 2,700 poets, records ^ 
nearly 3,000 collections of their work and regis- ( 

tere eighty-seven anthologies of war poetry ( 
published between 1939 and 1980. Poems oj ( 
the Second World War contains examples of ( 
the work of over 150 poets, and is fleshed out 
with a "historical review" of the Second World 
War by Field Marshal Lord Carver, a long 
introduction by Victor Selwyn, its editor-in- 
chief, and a page on “How I Wrote my First 
Poem" by Spike Milligan. 

Conceivably, Catherine Reilly’s labours are 
of some use lo librarians simply by virtue of 
their comprehensiveness, but even that is 
doubtful. The biographical material, such as it 
is, contains numerous minor errors and is arbit- 
rary in the extreme. What is the point, for 
example’, of recording that John Betjeman was 
a reviewer for the Daily Herald while omitting 
all his more relevant literary journalism (such 
as his long stint as Literary Editor of Time and 
Tide)! John Arlott has only two books out of 
about fifty credited to him. but is nevertheless 
described ns being “Sports Presenter of the 
Year, 1980”. Again, the inclusion of these two 
celebrated figures in a list of war poets is fairly 
absurd anyhow. 

But not , of course, as absurd as over 2.5UU ot 
the entries, many of them writers published 
only by vanity presses and a number who were 
still children when the war ended, for example 
William Scammell. bprn in 1939, or Daniel 
Weissbort. born in 1935. 

Catherine Reilly got off to a bad start as far 
as l was concerned by making two mistakes in 
the first line of my own entry. That scarcely 
; augurs well for the accuracy of entries less 
’ easily checked. Can we, for instance, be sure 
that Francis E. Humpage’s Moon over Cairo 
was really published by Arthur H Stockwell 
Ltd in Ilfracombe in 1943 or that B. W. J. G. 
Ouadling's Heroines All contained 36 pages 
and came from the same publishers three years 
“ later? An innocent reader of English Poetry of 

I the Second World War would certainly con- 
clude that the leading publishers of poetry dur- 


ingthewarwere ArlhurH. Stockwell Ltd. with 
Regency Press a close second. As a matteT 
of interest there are twenty-nine Smiths 
listed, seven of them published by Arthur H. 
Stockwell Ltd. 

It is. I suppose, just possible that all 2,7110 or 
the people listed by Catherine Reilly ut some 
stage put pen to paper on the subject of the 
Second World War, but to collect them 
together under the title of English Poetry of the 
Second World War seems an act of lunacy. I 
began to think the publisher must be Arthur H. 
Stockwell Ltd. but no. it isn't, and it doesn t 
even come from Ilfracombe. 

There have been two reasonably good 
anthologies of the war poems of the Second 
World War . Brian Gardner’s The Terrible Rain 
(1978) and Ian Hamilton’s The Poetry of War 
( 1965). Selwyn , in his introduction to Poems of 
the Second World War, does his best to make a 
case for the uniqueness of his book , but the fact 
of the matter is that there are too few poems in 
it by the good poets, and too many that merely 
muffle the impact of their better neighbours. 

As with Catherine Reilly's compilation the 
absence of any properly discriminating or cri- 
tical intelligence at work serves simply to de- 
value the whole project. A book of nearly 400 
pages devoted to wnr poetry cannot fail to 
contain a great deal of ballast. Victor Selwyn 
remarks that, unlike Ian Hamilton, who 
looked for what the poets wrote when they 
went to war, “our concern has been Ihe con- 
verse . to seek the writings of those who became 
poets as a result of going to war”. It is not really 
a valid or sustainable distinction. The Second 
World War produced a number of memorable 
poems and some oF them are in this book. 
Equally, a number of memorable poems are 
not - Keith Douglas’s “Aristocrats'' is one - 
simply because the editors have wished to 
1 cover as much ground as possible. It is noi a 
r good idea. Nor is it sensible to reproduce on 
the cover a painting of a parachute drop and 
F get the painter's name wrong. His name is 
1 Albert Richards, not Albert Richardson. 


The Second World Wur features prominently 
in several of the twenty-four specially written 
autobiographical accounts published in 
Volume Two of Contemporary Authors: Auto- 
biography series, edited by Adele Sorkissian 
(5 lUpp. Detroit. MI: Gale. S72.0 8103 4501 3): 
Brian W. Aldiss. John Ciardi, Albert J. 
Guerard. John Oliver Killens. Alan Sillitoe 
and Ted Solataroff are among the contributors 
who saw active service, and others such as 
Evan S. Connell. Barbara Corcoran, Doris 
Grutnbach, James Gunn and J. G. Nichols 
recall wartime training, work or schooldays. 
Each essay is illustrated (often with snapshots) 
and followed by a bibliography of the writer’s 
work. 


arawings. i tc uiie u» me ^ j consequence ui - 

the poem "Twilight Time” whi( — . .. — live big. A few of the 

unusual, broken effects of lig ^ { n^Ociney Marsh does not immediately spring to and this provides some through 

painting. P. G. Hamerton was mi , nmd a? a great literary vortex, but over the theme. Another is sex: A ® icu0 u S 
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Compulsive mockeries 


i i, 


John Mullan 


SIMON VAREY 
Henry Fielding 

153pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback, £6.95). 

0521 26244 5 
JAMES J. LYNCH 

Henry Fielding and the Hollodoran Novel: 

Romance, epic, and Fielding's new province of 
writing 

128pp. Associated University Presses. £13.95. 

*183863268 ft 

It is a clue to the difficulties which Fielding's 
novels present to literary criticism that, like the 
mock -books of other eighteen th-ccntury wri- 
ters such as Pope, Swift and Sterne, they make 
the “pitiful critic" their model of a mis- reader. 

Both Simon Varey’s and James Lynch’s books 
inadvertently demonstrate that Fielding’s wry 
attention to the form of the novel is, for once, 
something other Ilian a boon to the academic. 

In their different ways, they arc very much 
works cf literary criticism, confronted by texts 
which make their best (if most fatalistic) jokes 
out of the debasement of literary precedent. 

Emotional vibrations 


As Varey reminds us. Fielding would call him- 
self Scriblerus Secundus on the title-pages of 
his plays, and he pursued the compulsion to 
pnrody which the name connotes through the 
composition of his novels. These substitute the 
mock -emulation of noble literary forms for the 
steady observation of tradition, and make the 
critic the convenient symptom of a culture in 
which such parody is unavoidable. The critic, 
we are told in Tom Jones, easily mistakes 
“mere form for substance' 1 , and both these 
modern coinmen tutors risk perpetuating the 
professional habit. 

Simon Varey 's Henry Fielding . a brief guide 
for students, at least identifies the “calculated 
bathos" which runs through Fielding's drama 
and fiction. Its description of how Fielding the 
playwright combines the burlesque of dramatic 
genre with satire upon “the corruptions of the 
whole industry of writing and publishing" 
looks like a good introduction to his career as a 
novelist - the new farce of authorship. But it 
turns out not to be. "Mockery" of social and 
literary conventions is described as distinctive 
of Fielding's narrative technique, but without 
historical explanation of its necessity or its 
effects. Varey 's criticism stays doggedly liter- 
ary. It is mostly a kind of close reading: when it 


W. B. Carnochan 


JANETTODD 

Sensibility: An introduction 
169pp. Methuen. £16.95 

0 416 37710 6 


Readers of Janet Todd's Sensibility: An intro- 
duction who know nothing of sensibility will 
end up in the situation of someone who tastes 
rice pudding, having never before tested 
rice. 

To be sure, any study of sensibility needs to 
deal as well with the idea of the sentimental. 

But what is required, especially in an “intro- 
duction” , is a discrimination of terms. The fact 
that sensibility refers, at bottom, to mental or 
physiological capacity while sentimentality re- 
fers to qualities of feeling makes no small dif- 
ference. Although the two ideas, in eight- 
eenth-century usage, are often elided, that 
elision calls for analysis and should not be 
taken for granted, because it is not logically 
inevitable. 

The presence of “sense" and “sentiment” in 
the same constellation of terms requires still ' 
greater delicacy of touch. Despite some 'per- 
functory efforts to sort things out (in an inter- 
lude concerning “Terms”), Todd fails to do so 
in’heT book. On one page we read that “the 
novel of sentiment of .the 1740s and 1750s 
praises n generous heart", while “the novel of 
Sensibility, increasingly written front the 1760s ' 
onward, differs. slightly in emphasis since it 
honours above all the capacity for refined feel- 
ing”. On the next page , “the literature of sensi- 
bility” is said to have hati^Hs heyday from the 
' late 1740s to the late 1770s”. .It is possible to 
- make sense of this, but confusion is endemic In. 
Todd's approach? she boils up. a pudding, easy' 

, enough to swallow only because it is amor- 
phous fare. 

. “For eighteenth-century ideasofsensibil- ' 
iiy”, says Todd, “the most Important figure is 
John Locke." ftutwhy? The answer is opaque: 

“To Inter sentimentalists he taught the 
r evanescence npd primacy of impulse and syg- ;• 
gested that sensibility - .openness through 
sensation to the World - was the jpnly route to 
knowledge." Exactly wiiat does Locke's phil- 
osophy have to-do with' impulse? Further- 
more* sensation! in Locke Is the mind's pas- 
sive reception of sense data, It has no necessity. ' 
connection with; sensibility in, its developed 
meaning of openness to sections of Vc^f tain 
1 sen limcntal kihd. U would be unreasonabld to 
: : ask for nuance Ip a review of“Phijosophy'' ,, 
from Newton to Adpm Smith' that .cdveii| [ive i 
. pages. But the' enterprise 1 — 

thought out more carefully, 
survey, Hutcheson gets one 
. i three; Sjfmth, two! What benefit 

: fibmsuqhjast cookery? j ‘ 1 

Thewritihg in thfepopk 1 ? rfiiiddy & 
thinking. On n s ingib pa£e i.ti 


works well, it is what could be attempted, with- 
out such specialist guidance, by the student 
whom he addresses; when it is pressed too 
close to the page of Fielding’s novels, it forgets 
what might have been the “substance" of such 
ambitious fiction for an eighteenth-century au- 
dience. It is most accurate when examining the 
ways in which the narrator of a Fielding novel 
manoeuvres the judgment of his reader by each 
liberal “self-effncetnent" to each coerced con- 
clusion. It is most misleading when it construes 
Fielding's representations of social difference. 
Some treatment of Fielding's social pamphlets 
or political journalism might have indicated to 
any reader only used to the novels (hat the 
tendency in fiction to reveal "heroes among the 
poor and socially low, villains among the weal- 
thy and socially high” was peculiar to fiction. 
All platitudes about the affable narrator of 
Joseph Andrews or Tom Jones are unsettled by 
comparison with the repressive strictures of An 
Enquiry into the Causes of the Late Increase of 
Robbers or the darkening pragmatism of Field- 
ing's later journalism. 

James J. Lynch, in Henry Fielding and the 
Heliodoran Novel, is mostly unworried by 
Fielding's parodic trial of literary models, 
which is a problem because it is the influence 


nil Fielding of certain models of 
structure which lie is describing. He ™ 
to show Fielding’s debt to the aS 
of seventeenth-century rom anccs Ji 
derive these conventions from tk’iZj 
of Hcliodorus' Aethiopka, a postT' 
Greek romance. This could have beenjp- 
I dilution to the history of thalstrugglefoi 

thetic lenitirniicv" whirh nc t l - . . 
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Variations in a landscape 



j, R. Maddicott 


* and Institutions In the 
. Some 8 kenestqn McIntosh 


3 , 9 pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 


tury. In the event, it is never precise tar- 
about the “romance” elements of Fielfc 
narratives: “romance" is usually whaiis! 
“realism", and “renlism" is not definedadl 
Crucially, while the book takes speculi^l 
out literary influence to beself-justeiJ 
not careful enough about Fielding’sowfwl 
se nlations of influence. It is missing 
points of Fielding's rhetoric to dedarefon 
“sought to elevate prose fiction to the Hi® 
status of the epic"; Tom Jones called 
sai-comi-epic writing”, and only the emeu 
presumed not to understand the joke. Lptf 
study disdains what are referred toashodi 
gical, economic, and philosophical tan 
and its min lysis of literary form fallen beau 
it is only an analysis of form. Finallyjgg 
just academic. 


Victorian ironies 


0521320186 

Provincial Life: Knightly families 
in Sussex, 1280-1400 

204 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 

0198200773 

TREVOR ROWLEV 

IlieHigh Middle Ages, 1200-1550 

248pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul . £ 1 7.95. 

0710098154 


may be done for the more variegated world of 
the later Middle Ages. Fifty years ago the his- 
tory of a manor and, had it been attempted, of 
a county community, would have meant, in the 
one case, field systems, crop yields, lords and 
tenants, wages and prices, and, in the other, 
the shire und hundred courts, the sheriff, the 
eyre and the JPs; in other words, rural econ- 
omy and local institutions. It is to the credit of 
both these authors that each attempts a much 
more enterprising reconstruction of a complete 
society, in all its economic and social and reli- 
gious complexity. 

McIntosh's study of Havering is especially 
suggestive. It deals with a great royal estate, 
some way beyond the north-east fringe of Lon- 
don. whose inhabitants, like those of other 
royal manors, possessed peculiar privileges: 
minimal labour dues, free alienation of land, 
and exemption from those servile incidents, 
such as payment for the marriage of daughters, 
which weighed heavily elsewhere. In addition, 
and by a process of fiscal conservatism not 
easily explained, their rents and services came 
to be permanently fixed at the level recorded in 
1251. They enjoyed two other advantages. 
First, the proximity of London stimulated both 
an active land market and the growth of a 
commercial economy. Second, extensive 


women are so much associated with sensibility, 
the female body is sincere for Richardson”; 
and. “Both Harriet and Clarissa respond ex- 
tremely to the idea of abduction and rape”; 
and, “Locke argued for knowledge from sensa- 
tion; (he Richardsonian female seems to arrest 
[his progress so that knowledge stays at the 
level of sensation and the body.” The tautology 
of the first sentence is crowned by the odd 
inelegance of a sincere body. The second sen- 
tence is a pretty example of bathos. The third is 
merely, hopelessly, awkward. 

Such infelicities abound. Another example: 
“Failure' to reform, like reformation, is a 
physical display.” But my favourite sentence is 
this one: “Severed from long apprenticeship to 
rules and styles, the artist became mystified 
into a superior sensibility, a kind oF emotional 
vibrator.” Is it the artist or the artist as a super- 
ior sensibility who (or that?) is the emotional 
vibrator? Are the vibrations intransitive or 
transitive? These are questions Laurence 
Sterne would have appreciated; Todd evi- 
dently does not. 

Sensibility and the sentimental make diffi- 
cult business. There is no dissociating the aims 
of the sentimental novel from the aims of a 
writer Uke Defoe (as Leo Bfaudy has shown). 
Writing ari introductory history of sensibility 
means writing an introduction to the intellec- 
tual history of the time, and Todd understands 
this. But it cannot be done in 149 pages of text. 
The author sets herself - or perhaps the pub- 
lishers set for her - an impossible task. : 


Roy Porter 


J. A. V. CHAPPLE 

Science and Literature In the Nineteenth 
Century . 

192pp. Macmillan. £20 (paperback, £6.95). 
0333375866 

J. A. V. Chappie has battled gamely to give 
readers two books for the price of one. Of 
these, one is a student survey conforming to 
the protocols of the Macmillan Context and 
Commentary series: a dauntingly vast terrain 
to traverse, no footnotes, quotations which 
come in great slabs (some running to over a 
page), which are clearly meant to do tutorial 
service as “documents", and a requirement to 
parade before students’ eyes the latest fashions 
of the scholarly world. The other, aimed more 
at colleagues, takes the form of a cascade of 
pungent and often unconventional insights into 
the Victorian scientific and literary imagina- 
tions, flowing freely from the springs of Pro- 
fessor Chappie’s well-stocked and sensitive 
intellect. 

The resulting book inevitably falls between 
two stools. Academics will feel somewhat 
cheated by a text which at times seems little 
more than a convoy of quotations (no fewer 
than eight out of the first ten pages of Chapter 
Five are wholly given over to extracts). Stu- 
dents with essay assignments, on the other 
hand, are likely to find the linking commentary 


elusive, because it frequently presmnnii 
midable prior grasp of men and mstteivlh 
in the course of a single page, right at tb ec 
of the book, Chappie whirls hisreadrafc 
the Origin of Species, through Kelvin uk j. 
biometrics, taking in Dante, Boolean i!g£ 
and the Alice books, and offering 
such throwaway comments as that Dodp : 
logic was hardly Victorian but was ‘inonli 
twentieth century physics". 

Indeed, not only students may findktjj 
sometimes puzzlingly elliptical. Itisnwsj-- 
to be told that there lay an irony at tbetafl| 
Darwin’s relations with Kelvin, andlhflk 
was a "further irony” in the fact that Dsff 
area of “least competence" (“genetics")^ 


: These four books exemplify the diversification 
of historical studies over the past forty years. 

‘ During that period the once uncontested 
• primacy of political and institutional history 
ha been undermined, and subjects formerly 

regarded as peripheral or ignored altogether- . . . 

the history ofthe landscape or of the family, for woodland created opportunities for assarting, 

instance -have edged closer to the centre. At the enlargement of tenements and the rein- 
thesame time, techniques and perceptions forcement of the tenurial freedoms with which 
drawn from the social sciences, notably anthro- assarting was often associated . 

pology have moved in, and the artificial divi- These conditions brought about the evolu- 
tions between the traditional sub-disciplines tion of a particularly open, prosperous and 
havebegun to break down. Nowadays political individualistic society. It was dominated by in- 

hislwy, social history, economic history and dependent farmers, whose holdmgswere both 
church history remain more as conventional enclosed and exceptionally large. The restne- 


Ubels than as sharply demarcated territories 
C. Warren Hollister’s collected papers, 
Momchy, Magnates and Institutions in the 
Anglo-Norman World , represent the main line 
of political history at its most fruitful, the 
Stubbslan stock from which other histories 
have branched off. Focusing as they do on the 


tions of communal agriculture were absent, 
and by the mid-thirteenth century the social 
structure at Havering already resembled that 
which emerged over much of England after the 
Black Death. Wealth and independence fos- 
tered local initiatives in matters of govem- 



An engraving of a German ship with square sail and stern rudder; orig/naHy /roiii Peregrinations of 
Brendenbach. Matoz I486, iris reproduced The Cambridge History ° ft , hc ^ leAgeS 

1220-1520 edited by Robert Fossier (554pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 0521 26646 7). 


in a wider region. If Havering was an unusual 
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entirely new pattern on the reign. The old view 


to be developed by his cousin, of Henry’s government, which saw it as both 


pioneer, Francis Gaiton. But the point Cb 
pie is hinting at - the chasm between^ 
ral history mind and the mathematical^ 
cries out for more sustained analysis. A*® 

Darwin himself leant heavily upon liWai| 
demographic geometry, and his coKtpj usrersno 1 
“species’* was more statistical than m®*.; ment lay 


often simplistic and question- 
pie by contrast hns triumphantly j 
the “conflict" and the “influence mo * 3 


■ : To the Hungarians 

• ! We.ore standing at the border .. 

: we stretch out our hands 
! , 'and knot a great rope, of air 
( for you Brothers 

; of broken cries 
and clenched fists . ' . 

; - a bell is cast apd a heart . . . . 

soundingsilent alarm . v 




nnd Coleridge (though un 
appear as "Jontes Stuart", thus so in 
father/son problem, once i 
over-exposed prophetic succ^ion _^ J’i 
s worth, via Carlyle, to Ruskin ' sde S ,Jl 
in their place. Chappie hns som? ’ 
too brief, reflections upon relativeW 
figures such as Meredith, W. 

Frances Cobbe (he is P art * c J , ;“ 


reign oIHenty I, they rest inevitably on char- only a limited role, and, mote i surpmmgty 
ters and chronicles largely familiar to Stubbs perhaps, in religion. By the late fifteenth on 
himself; yet' taken together they impose an tury the local churchwardens were apjxnn ing 

• their own priests, without regard for the 
patron, and the laity whom they represented 
were beginning to seek new ways of alleviating 

poverty. L , 

This meticulous and well-written book rests 
on a daunting range of sources, published and 
unpublished, and has implications which go 
well beyond its prescribed limits. It offers a 
kind of counterfactual paradigm of what rural 
life in medieval England might have been 
generally like without lordship. The point 
should not be exaggerated: Havering's pecu- 
liarities owed as much to the abnormal stimu- 
lus to prosperity and diversification given by 
access to London as to weak control from 
above. McIntosh’s work nevertheless throws 
into sharp relief the degree to which seigneur- 
ial pressures impeded economic growth m less 
favoured places, and lends weight to those who 
see lordship rather than demographic change 
as the mainspring of the medieval eeonow. 
No one taking the line from Liverpool Street to 
Chelmsford, which bisects the old manor of 
Havering, would guess that this tract of gnmy 
suburbia once supported one of the most Thriv- 
ing and distinctive of English communities. 
Saul deals with a narrower sector of society 


ptedatory and partial, had always seemed un- 
satisfactory, for it failed to explain how he was 
able to maintain the peace for so long among a 
baronage apparently divided between court 
and country, oppressors and oppressed, Hol- 
lister shows, by contrast, that Henry’s achieve- 
spectes" was more siausuou roent lay in the creation both of new institu- 

Hcre, as elsewhere, because ChappkBj| - lions and of a stable political society, in which 
to pour a gallon intoapinlpot, wendopW the old baronage and Henry’s new men worked 
stimulated rather than satisfied. .j footer under royal direction. Medievalists 

If frequently tantalizing, howcwr^. will already be familiar with these papers and 
is never dull. Potted histories of the . no ®°re need be said about them here, save 
tion" of Uie so-called "two cultures" k; ,flal they constitute original work of n high 

order and whet the appetite for Hollister’s 
forthcoming biography of the king. 

The history of political society under Henry I 
b largely and necessarily ivinementlelle. Only 


juxtaposing literature and science, „ 

spared us the most threadbare 121 ) 0 , when the. proliferating records of 

win is not quoted confessing himself aimj l myal govemmentbegin to be joined by private 

leaf for all but science; neither dp«e^. ■ accounts, fetters and wills, does it gradually 

once again dichotomizing between^ ■■ become ; possible to write history which is not 
i fortunately y* _ j Pnnwnly linear, administrative, fiscal, tenu- 
, (hus solyjJL j ^. Marjorie Kepiston McIntosh’s book on 
and for f J ™J e ring and Nigel Saul’s on knightly families 
,j in fourteenth-century. Sussex show us. what 

lively.' 
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incorporation of tlie psychology 1 
Carpenter). Deft use is made \ ov 
O’Hanlon’s Joseph Conrad and, ca 
win (1984) to show that we r:an vw # 

•Victorian anthropology witbou . .j 

•; standing Conrad, and rice ^ 
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of one of the greatest libraries in the land, who 
held the living at Landbeach before beecming 
Elizabeth’s archbishop; Robert Rasters, the 
formidable eighteenth-century Rector, an 
iow Jack Ravensdale, With his sensitive aware- 
of the patterns of continuity and change 
™ make modern communities and land- 


m 

ness 

■ Muir) »dd an attractive y^ual d.mens.cn to 


centre (even the county court moved around) 
and of any pre-eminent magnate, left its 
knightly families more tightly bound to their 
tenants and neighbours than to lords or to their 
fellow gentry in other parts of the shire. Saul 
concentrates on three such families, the 
Etchinghams, theSackvillesand the Waleyses, 
whose muniments, by a piece of good fortune 
rare for their circle, have in part survived. 

His thoughts on their economic circum- 
stances after the Black Death will probably 
provoke most interest, for the prosperity of the 
knightly class at this time is peculiarly difficult 
to gauge. The Etchinghams, at least, seem to 
have done well for themselves, certainly until 
the late 1370s and possibly beyond. They were 
able to avoid the soaring wage-bills which 
afflicted other landowners by making their 
farm manager, the reeve, pay excess wages 
from his own pocket, while at the same time 
compensating him by slackening their control 
over his perquisites. That ti\c gentry are un- 
likely to have been doing badly in the late 
fourteenth century has until now been little 
more than a commonly held intuition. Here it 

receives reasoned support. 

Like many of their kind, Saul’s gentry were 
not only estate managers but divots, at a time 
when devoutness was taking new forms. The 
declining Interest of the Etchinghams in their 
family monastery at Robertsbridge for in- 

move away from the traditional ecclesiastical 
institutions towards a more domesticated reli- 
gion: a trend often commented on. but rarely 
so precisely exemplified as here. , 

Saul’s book has many of the same qualities 
.os distinguished his earlier pioneering study 
of the Gloucestershire gentry: an awareness 
of geography, a sense of place, and a per- 
ceptive eye for the physical remains of the 

V " for the records. But some faults 


.imrian life (ploughs, meadpws. neia- n *-■ L '“" ,lnne “ n 


cross-references uninserted, proof-reading 
errors, an incomplete index, and one passage 
from a document transcribed in different ways 
on different pages. There is no map to locate 
the manors mentioned, nor any list of their 
surviving account-rolls, making it difficult to 
assess the quantity of evidence available for 
each. Despite these minor blemishes, it re- 
mains a highly individual and enterprising 
work, whose narrowly focused beam illumin- 
ates a wide and obscure tract of country. 

In their" particularity the studies of both 
McIntosh. and Saul show how varied was the 
medieval social landscape. Beneath the large - 
and unifying simplicities of royal and noble 
lordship, county and manor, lay a diversity of 
local societies, matching the intimate,. patch- 
work quality of the physical landscape from 
which social variations so often derived. 
Trevor Rowley's book deals mainly with man’s 
impact on that landscajie. Although his is not 
primarily a work of original research and is 
intended for the general reader, he offers much 
more than the familiar traipse around wool 
churches and deserted villages. Drawing on 
wide reading, and aided by his own sharp eye, 
he provides a valuable synthesis of recent 
work. Anyone wanting to know the state of 
play on the evolution of field systems or the 
interpretation of moated house sites should . 
start here . On some subjects - the failure of the 
Welsh Marcher boroughs is a notable case - 
Rowley gives us what cannot be found else- 
where. This is an encouraging book, for it 
proves that the specialized monograph does 
not rule and that good history can still be wit- 
ten for the layman. If such intelligent popular- 
ization cap grow from an expanding view of 
what constitutes academic history, that can 
. only be to the subject’s benefit. 

In Feudalism to Capitalism: Peasant and land- 
lord in English agrarian development (255pp. 
Macmillan, £8*95. 0 333 40476 9) John E. 
Martin attempts 7 to analyse the development 
of feudalism and the transition to capitalism in 
the hope that a more adequate understanding 
of the emergence of capitalism In the West 
might arise". He discusses “the concepts by 
Which structural analysis of feudalism and the 
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which he offers. His interpretations are 
. sometimes open to question. In pualing 

.. . the peculiar fact that in tranTitidn to capitalist may be achieved" and 
WIlliamEtcKin^aravvMW^ cons|de[i ., he significance of class struggle 

explanation. Ye. betvreen peasant and landlord inj ngendenng 

Midlands Revolt of 1607 ! ' * ‘ ^ “ 
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From street-wise to rule-free 


Realists and anti-realists 


Alan Forrest 
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Community is a very amorphous concept, 
whether for the historian or For the student of 
contemporary society. Unlike the rela- 
tionships of the workplace, lies of neighbour- 
hood and locality can seem dull, ii rather pro- 
saic amalgam of gossip and routine. Especially 
damaging is the tendency to blend community 
with nostalgia, lo treat the everyday social in- 
tercourse of the street and the market as pari of 
a sepin-tinted picture of a world we hnvc lost. 
In Britain a whole publishing industry lius 
grown up around nostalgia of this kind, often 
focusingon urban communities in the East End 
of London or in the mill-towns of the North. In 


France, where more city-dwellers have their 
routs in the soil, community tends to he pre- 
sented as mi essentially rural quality, and 
regiments of sociologists have descended on 
hapless Brelon villagers in the footsteps of 
Pierre-Jnkez Hglias. The resultant mono- 
graphs are often excellent in themselves. But. 
as David Garrioch explains in his study of 
eighteenth-century Paris, there has been little 
attempt to integrate findings on the nature of 
community into the mainstream of popular 
history. 

Of course Garrioch is not the first to show 
such awareness: in Louis Chevalier’s work on 
nineteenth-century Paris there is a more than 
passing acquaintance with the local commun- 
ity; and Richard Cobb has written of the neigh- 
bourhoods that make up the city with a sensi- 
tivity that betrays deep affection. Where [lie 
present study breaks new ground is in offering 
a detailed account of the overlapping sociabili- 
ties which constituted the local community in 
which Parisians lived - the worlds of stnirway 
and courtyard, of family and workmates, of 
labour and recreation. Garrioch's book is 
based largely oil an analysis of the disputes 
which came before (he commissaires an 
Cfuitelet in the second half of (he eighteenth 
century. It is true that not all Parisians Rre 
equally represented: the rich and powerful 


scarcely appear at all. ami unskilled workers 

only rarely. But for shopkeepers, journeymen provides of the values of his times7FoI w! clmnn Blackburn 

and workshop musters these documents are un account of what Mlndtra wanted to b* ’ 

an unparalleled source of information and memhered by. the kinds of stories with J! ^rcp^VRlGHT 
insight. . he might impress his friends. He devotes*!! ^Isfli.Meaalng and Truth 

The picture that emerges is of u society space to Ins youth and to the years he speZ torn Oxford: Blackwell. 

where neighbourhood played a formative role the road - like many craftsmen he lookE SW 

in shaping people’s lives and perceptions. Chi I- with great warmth on that period of adoles»a iflllONYAPPIAH 

dren grew up in the neighbourhood, develop- irresponsibility. It was a period of generain Truth In Semantics 

ing local tics and friendships which would Iasi and camaraderie, of companionship and fc ISfcp Oxford: Blackwell. £2— • 

for the rest of their lives. The social skills which Away from home for the first time, the vm,* iftU L4596 6 

they picked up in their youth came as much artisan was freed from the strict code of 

from the street as from their families. Tile a nil comm unity, and it was this absence ofnZ 

street, indeed, was all-imporUmt - it was the which was his most powerful imageofthe^ 

street which defined the local community, with Fantasy and pleasure became the alteraafo 

its shops and market-stalls, its bars and wine- code of the young, who gave over their la® 

shops, perceived as part of a shared community to pranks and laughter and, above all, m ^ 

territory, as extensions of the public domain, rites of friendship. Money was ro'smbj 

The street was also the accepted focus for com- earned than it was spent on lavish commit 

munity activity and for public confrontation, meals and long nights of carousing. Theircd- 


he claims to have done than in the vhi*. 

nroviiles i.f the v:iIhpc n f hi. ' ^5 


und community , and it was this absent nlTI? , ,„ nlrll . beautiful mid difficult this way asscrtibility-coiuhtions usurp me cen- or me iruia conuu.u,, 
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meals and long n.ghts of carousing. Tk** £fg, lhal we need to know tf we ore to nta phenonKnon , „ theoretical notion identi- 

lure was a violent one, with frequent brail ^and language. The focus in this view is - classical truth conditions that we do fied solely by the place the assertion has in our 

£ * ‘"""“‘l 0 " . r Nev r S" affinities with pn^V-Wn, things in more or less con. 


Overcoming the self 


theory. For him there was a radical difference null n apiwiiMiu wuiiiiin.iiiBi^r vj mhihwi iw^iiw, 

John Hope Mason between natural goodness (or innocence) and is a precious social document, a unique glimpse 

social virtue. The latter, as he made clear in into the eighteenth-century craftsman's world. 

CAROL BLUM Entile, depended on an awareness of our social In many respects it is a farrago of boasts and 

Rousseau and the Republic of Virtue: The existence and an overcoming of the self. Blum lies, but its significance rests less in the things 

language of politics in the French Revolution pays no attention to such texts and seems to be 

3U2pp. Cornell University Press. S27.5U. unaware of the Stoic and republican traditions /’"'ll 

(18*114 18577 on which Rousseau drew (and with which his | fnCC-l fl TVf"l 

MAURICE CRANSTON contemporaries were familiar). She is then v/UJ Clllllv 

Philosophers and Pamphleteers: Political able to conclude that virtue was an “essentially 

theoristsof the Enlightenment mystical principle”. " 

190pp. Oxford University Press. £12.95 When so elementary an aspect of Rousseau's Roger Mcttfiltl 

(paperback; £4.95). thought is not understood it is no surprise that 

n 19219208ft his political ideas are misrepresented. It is still JEREMY BLACK 

something of a shock, however, to read that Natural and Necessary Enemies: Anglo-French 

The influence of Rousseau on the French the good state was seen by Rousseau as “a relations in the eighteenth century • 

Revolution is one of those problems which single being, himself, inflated to the bound- 220pp. Duckworth. £19.95. 

seems to bring out the worst in historians. Both ariesof a nation", and that “since the state was 0715620940 

the writings of the first and the events of the an enlarged projection of Rousseau’s own 

second arouse strong feelings’, taken together being, virtue was measured by the citizen's 

they seem to deprive scholars of their custom- willingness to be . subsumed by Rousseau". In two years, Jeremy Black has produced three 

ary scruple and judgment. Historians of the Comments on sovereignty and the volonrt substantial books and a number of smaller 

Revolution, alert to every nuance of the slrug- gyrate are equally inaccurate. . pieces, a considerable physical achievement . 

gles between 1789. and. 1794. abandon all To maintain (he thesis that Rousseau's influ- Unfortunately, this latest work has all the 

subtlety when reading Rousseau on the LSgis- ence lay in his presentation of his self rather faults of his earlier writings. An addicted rc- 

latepr or the volontf ginirale. There are still thim in his specific doctrines, Blum exagger- searcher, he revels in archival sources and 

those who agree with J. L. Tplmon's thesis,, nies the extent lo Which the autobiographical quotes from them incessantly, but he persis- 
ting Rousseau wasa proto-totalitarian, despite works were known before, and shortly after, ' tently fails to stand back and evaluate them for 

the extensive evidence in his writings that any Rousseau's death and uses out-of-date scho- the historian. In contrast, he dismisses many 

kind of despotism or oligarchy was abhorrent larship to argue that the political writings were other historians in a cavalier rtianner, without 

to him, that in his view the LSgislateur should little known. In describing the effect Rousseau any attempt at debate. Significantly, therefore, 

never have executive office, that a just system had oh Robespierre she even ignores evidence this book contains an impressive list of the 

was One which achieved the greatest possible she herself quotes,. insisting that what Robes- archives he has used - from Vienna, Dresden 

distribution pf power . and ; above all , that he pierre found in Rousseau was primarily self- and Turin to Gateshead, Chewton Mendip and 

was utterly opposed lo the use of force or vio- knowledge and enhanced self-esteem. The fact Columbus, Ohio - but no bibliography of 

lence as n means of bringing nboutchangfe. No that the latter’s writings were for Robespierre secondary works. His debt to other scholars is 

one who hns examined the views he expressed an inspiration for gcllon is completely over- briefly recorded only in occasional references 

nboulth^one poll I leal Situation in which he looked, among the Otherwise heavily- archival toot- 

, was actually irtvolvedftn Geneva) can have any. This example is characteristic, for nowhere notes.' 

, doubts about these issues, .i : does Blbm show any clearliwarenessofthe One of Black's charges against fellow writers 

Another case for Rousseau, & a- Koto- - Social and political worlds in Which Rousseau ; has some substance. Many diplomatic hfeto- 

..Wahtanmhi^iettmly beep advunccd ; on apt) Robespierre, lived. This is particularly re : rians prefer to study the prtigL of negotia- 

■ Wf'rentgrtkinds. These unore theatrical yettable because IhequeitidH she addresses ii ■. lions bather than the influence of dome He 

■deos nnrl cpnwntra te on. hne of aM importance. There is some con- Ipressures on the making of foreign podey bm 

. mid the auiobioi^phical teNis. |Carol Blum s necnon.between th, emotional intensity and his decision to make a “noble exception of 
Rmurera, mi the RnWfc iC tf jWfoUo* : sense of Self which mode %« NoiMk Htlqte 


Much of the evidence of the Chatelet concerns 
disputes over territory and the use of space, 
disputes which were generally conducted in the 
full glare of communal publicity, by carefully 
regulated insults. In sifting and presenting this 
evidence. Garrioch goes far to re-create the 
menial ilk"- ind shared experience of ordinary 
Parisians in the decades before the French 
Revolution. 

Jacques- Louis Mtfnetru was the product of 
just such a community in eastern Paris, a glass- 
worker who served his apprenticeship, left on 
his lour de France , and returned to Paris, 
where he settled down in his turn as a work- 
shop master. His journal, reproduced here 
with a splendid commentary by Daniel Roche, 
is a precious social document, a unique glimpse 
into the eighteenth-century craftsman's world. 
In many respects it is a farrago of boasts and 
lies, but its significance rests less in the things 


According to Dummett and Wright, there- 
fore , the right approach is rather to understand 
the practice by concentrating on the detectable 
circumstances (hat license assertions: on the 
usserlibilily conditions of sentences. For we can 
know in ordinary empirical ways what these 
are: the norm for assertion must be a detect- 
able norm, for then we can acquire under- 
standing of what it is, show that we have it, and 
aim to meet it. The (Wittgenstcinian) doctrine 
that meaning is use here shows its teeth: it must 
at least imply that meaning is detectable use. In 
this way assert ibility-coiulitions usurp the cen- 
tral pluce of truth conditions in classical seman- 
tic theory. 

The argument is not, as it stands, a verifica- 
tionist argument. On the contrary, rather than 
urging that we cannot really make sense of 
sentences with undetectable truth conditions, 
Dummett is using the fact that we do make 
sense of them to argue that it cannot be by 


display an understanding of the meaning, than 
that there are any which display "knowledge of 
the truth condition". The former would in- 
clude sensitivity to the right kind of evidence , 
awareness of the potential defeasibility of evi- 
dence, and awareness of the kinds of conting- 
ency that prevent evidence from being avail- 
able, culminating sometimes in a preparedness 
to realize that we might never be able to know 
the truth on such a matter (by triangulalion we 
get an adequate fix on the beetle in its box). 
Why shouldn’t these simply display what grasp 
of the truth condition involves? 

The best answer from these essays is that if 
we take this line we are already shifting our 
philosophy in a typically anti-realist direction. 
The realist, on this account, thinks that the 
place of an assertion in our thoughts is ex- 
plained by the truth condition that it has; now, 
however, the truth condition is revealed as an 
epiphenomenon, n theoretical notion identi- 


ages. But it apparently blends badly with one 
part of the earlier work of Dummett ami 
Wright. This was modelled on intuitionism, 
and involved possible revisions of logic, in the 
belief that a proper understanding of the re- 
velation between assertion and truth might 
undermine cherished inferential practices. On 
the present suggestion, that will not happen, 
truth is just whatever property is needed to fit 
in with existing evidential and inferential prac- 
tices. These cannot be undermined by thinking 
about something that is their own shadow. 
They could only be undermined by (such things 
as) genuine unsound ness; but classical logic is 
sound. Dummett thinks this conservatism in- 
volves an unattractive ‘‘holism of meaning, 
but it is far from evident that this is so. Wright 
is extremely sensitive to this problem, and 
some of the most interesting chapters of the 
book show him tackling the question of how to 
relate what might he called the Witigensieiman 
and the Intuitionist wings of anti-realism. 

In so fnr as the Wittgenstcinian wing is 


shared deprivation, and shared sod 
experience. 

Sex, indeed, plays a large part in MbfaD 
memories of his past - in his youth, befall 
married and settled down, he records Mj-ih 
sexual encounters, without counting occaia 
al romps with prostitutes and innkeepai 


daughters, too numerous or too insignificaiio In-Hicaimn assertionand truth are even poss 
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mom with the problems ot how rererence, understanding. In this light, tne reausi « _ ‘ W!1V ,» ia i content depends upon 


powers of theory and concept formation, t i P ' rocks of tn|th are above t he water- 

Fruitless. he argued, to try to wash away the S f ument are concerned to 

rock of truth that our concepts enableusto nol t0 change them. 

understand ourselves as in a world wh ch *P answers best although it by no means 

tends boundlessly beyond the fr^n« 

which we have experience. It is one of the grea between seeing truth conditions as ex- 

merits of Wright's essays in tatatfw* “1S3! and seeing assertoric 
and Truth that they tackle squarely th p |! racl j ces as s0 But in many cases this contrast 

lent of presenting the case wttaj tnegiecting P^ ^ ^ vicwed ^ th suspic i 0 „. it is espe- 

the complexities in any of these areas. dangerous to suppose that assertone 

The eleven essays in Wr.ghtsc^c.on c.ally^ange ^ ^ ^ ^ 

divide broadly into two groups. Those in t P ^ known about than the very things 

first, or negative group are concerned to make per« aim (this . is like lhe 

good the case against classical semantics ntwarv heresy of supposing that texts are the 
Those in the second group turn to the posiuve t ry world we can think about). 

programme of nMMI ■ The mind^hat has not learned to think in terms 


Cross-Channel purposes 


Roger Mettam 


Mdnfitra may often be crudely exploitative,ba 
he is never erotic. 


JEREMY BLACK 

Natural and Necessary Enemies: Anglo-French 
relations in the eighteenth century - 
220pp. Duckworth. £19.95. 

0715620940 


In two years, Jeremy Black has produced three 
substantial books and a number of smaller 
pieces, a considerable physical achievement. 
Unfortunately, this latest work has all the 
faults of his earlier writings. An addicted re- 
searcher, he revels in archival sources and 
quotes from them incessantly, but he persis- 
tently fails to stand back and evaluate them for 
the historian. In contrast, he dismisses many 
other historians in a cavalier rtianner, without 
any attempt at debate. Significantly, therefore, 
this book contains an impressive list of the 
archives he has used - from Vienna, Dresden 
and Turin to Gateshead, Chewton Mendip and 
Columbus, Ohio - but no bibliography of 
secondary works. His debt to other scholars is 
briefly recorded only in occasional references 
among the otherwise heavily archival foot- 
notes.- * 

One of Black's charges against fellow writers 


Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Abw. 
Russin and the Dutch Republic into niq 
pages. Nor is it clear that the resulting pidc 
of ever-changing relationships, where thee® 
plex interests of individual nations Artud 
that no other power could consistently be a 


still there is no worthwhile focus of debate 
. here, of course we must emphasize the use of 
sentences - their use by human beings in hu- 
mm circumstances -in thinking about mean- 
- ing. But once that is done, we will have found 
what the theorists of truth wanted: a way of 
seeing how sentences connect with the world 
l and have the truth conditions that they do. 
i In Great Britain the leading opponent both 
• of the complacency of bare truth-theory, and 
.olany peaceful compromise, has been Michael 
! Dummett. His achievement was to take the 
f matter away from the arena of Ideological pre- 


ally or an enemy, is an eiienlnl pwjj® V Terences and to give ita sharp focus. According 
for comprehending the analysis which [oH»L Dummett, a proper Insistence upon use is 
There nre some surprising b^'^^l'tertaWy needed, and. when it is supplied it 
omissions here, not lcnst that of f>ww h&iDy affect [he way in which the meaning 
Metcalfs important book on England,^ oi sentences is to be described. Either the 
and Swedish party politics, which would w. pofon 0 f a “truth condition" is avoided 
improved Black's norrntive. , Bliogether.or If It is allowed at all it walks on a 


powers of theory and concept formation. It is 
fruitless, he argued, to try to wash away the 
rock of truth that our concepts enable us to 
understand ourselves as in a world which ex- 
tends boundlessly beyond the fragments of 
which we have experience. It is one of the great 


ences. and the way lhal content depends upon 
vocabulary and structure. Now an undetect- 
able content cannot be identified simply by 
associating it with a detectable one. So a for- 
mula like “Sentence S is assertible if and only if 
P”. where P describes the propeT kind of evi- 
dence foT S, will not give Ihc content of S: we do 
not know what is left over beyond P , or capable 
of being tme in the absence of P. There has to 
be such a mismatch, or S would be ns delect- 
ably true as P is. So such a description does not 
reveal the content , and is unfitted for that place 
in semantic theory. 

Wright shows dogged determination in chas- 
ing this problem through many kinds of sugges- 
tions, and Appiah is equally dogged in hound- 
ing him down as the suggestions fail. The focus 
of debate is again tensed assertion, since the 
once and for all fact of what James I weighed 
on his thirty-second birthday contrasts so 
starkly with the changeable evidence succeed- 
ing investigators might obtain about it. But it is 


needed, and when it is suppiieu h k- “ 1 " hpnrv for the old. They form a very i ne mmu u ...» j investigators might obtain about it. am u is 
*** aft** the way in which the meaning semantic : theory for he o^, of space , tipie. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ debate shouW ever 

of sentences is to be described. Either the impressi ,..,,1 chains H masterly possibilities is not well equippe - n these terms. The difference 


Metcalfs important book on tngi of sentences is to be described. Either the impressive — mflSter|y possibilities is not wen equ.ppeu - 
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improved Black’s norrntive. Bliogether.or If it is allowed at all it walks on a grasp of ttahnrf phU P research standing of such a practice 

The thematic chapters are franklya*^ ,«ry tight logical and epistemological rein. So issues. It u “ w i th the most ingofi ilspoint^ are mMIM 

appointment. Block is obviously wtn** light, in fact, that quite common ways of programme hn been purs^ be a good question of priority. Bui vn .some 

with the Walpole period than te hwg ihought-notably our belief that every proposi- hard cases- statemen^ a J 30U ^ n s ^^^ , 

but even for the first half of the century** 1 ton is either true or false -cannot be gunran- to the reader. B . t t h B train of others, the distant past, classical Infin ;P9 

no serious consideration of domestic ^ ted t0 be correct. In aTrivlrig at this conclu- this volume, for sibilities, morals - there is much o be sa d fo ! 

cnees on French foreign policy. .j. - Sion, Dummett modelled his approach on that thought tlifttopposes the class cal p . identifying our conception of the facts in term 


ences on French foreign policy ■ , c ^ n ft f : Sujn ’ Dummett modelled his approach on that 
claims to the contrary in the conchag- ^ f of the mathematical Intuitionists. who, not un- 
concenlrutcs on Britain and its P erc T _ wajonably, believed that in mathematics proof 
France, bombarding us with news ^ a |*, ^ ^ ^ prior notion to truth, and used this lo 
ment and snippets from corresponded'., Jorcc modifications in our notion of truth, and 
results of his investigations midwife, inference. The conception of a 

dramatic. The impact of reHgi° uS _ dl ^ condition Dummett opposes is usually 
remains “difficult lo assess"; whether ^ “realist" one, and his “anti-realist” 

towards France increased is also * ® ;lwmfc is aimed at finding a suitable replace- 

cult topic to assess"; so too the impf''' ipenlfiar.it. ' . .. . 

cessqnt anti-French propaganda 'is central insight Dummett used to sup- 

assess"; and later, “not that the in ^ jPWhls challenge was this: just as in mathema- 


docsBlum showany clear awareness of the One of Black's charges against fellow writers assess"; and Inter, “not that the m > . ; ^*hh challenge was this: just as in mathema- 

p P ,ltlca ! ^fWs in hihich Rousseau ; has some substance. Many diplomatic histo- . hostility is easily susceptible of measu . . 'r^rtam statements dtay.be undecidable (eg, 
apq Robfrsplerre lived. This is particularly, re- nans prefer to study the progress of negotia- At the end of his extensive researenes* rt v <ry evqn. number is the sum of two prime 
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scats it as though a truth condmon is like an of lhe later Wittgenstein encour- 

old photograph, something to be recognized — 

manifested, displayed, available.graspe^The 
“undetectable truth condition of realist 
semantics is then made to seem to lock 

tial qualities, like an invisible photograph _1 Ms, 

fatally, something “of which we couldnot 
have knowledge, nor therefore can we aim to 
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have got started in these terms. The difference 
in content between S and P is built into the 
problem from the outset, and from the Witt- 
gensteinian point of view, it is nothing to be 
regretted. On the anti-realist story as it now is, 
truth (and content) emerges from assertoric 
practices. But there is no reason to deny 
ourselves use of the specific notions that do 
emerge, or to regret their contrast with asserti- 
bility, or to fail to use them In specifying con- 
tent. 

Appiah’s study is refreshingly easy to read 
by the standards of work on this subject, and is 
especially well laced with useful examples. It is 
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excellent on the contrast between nssertibility 
and truth, but not sympathetic enough to the 
possibility just mentioned that the anti-realist 
might embrace the contrast without losing his 
distinctive position. Its main positive contribu- 
tion is perhaps the reminder that it is not only 
what counts as evidence for a belief, but also 
what its consequences are, that must finally 
identify its “use”. 

How do these debates relate to more tradi- 
tional philosophical issues? Dutnmett and 
Wright have often been accused of kidnapping 
the contrast between realism and anti-realism, 
and using it to label an arcane and idiosyncratic 
set of problems. But this should now seem 
quite wrong (although it may be harder to 
make a case that they have a genui nely new and 
overarching perspective on these problems). 
The issue of whether we really explain cogni- 
tive practices by adverting to certain kinds of 
fact or merely appear to do so, is always central 
in local debates about realism. The realist ex- 
plains our thought us an attempt to depict or 
represent such facts, and the anti-realist re- 
fuses to allow that such a gloss explains any- 
thing. Traditional focuses of dchnte include 
mathematics, morals and possible worlds. The 
realist starts off by claiming that wc need to see 
our assertions ns relating to special kinds of 
facts. The nnti-realisi is suspicious of the ex- 
planatory useofthc.se alleged facts fora variety 
of reasons (moral facts*, possible worlds') and 
seeks to give an account of thoughts in the area 
which do not mention such things. But. in so 
far as he is successful, lie ends up explaining 
how we arrive at the distinctive content of the 
assertions, how we can talk of their truth, how 
far it is detectable, whut its consequences are, 
ami why we need not feel philosophically guilty 
doing so. This is better than the illusion of 
explanation that complacent mention of facts 
or truth conditions offers. The deeper under- 
standing il promises may solve the question of 
our right to classical notions. 

But the road is often difficult, and thankless 
when, on the Wittgenstcinian route, it ends 
with saying things that are carelessly taken to 
he distinctive of realism . People are then apt to 
think: why bother to think with the learned, 
which is hard work, if you end up speaking with 
the vulgar, which is what we did anyhow? It is 
easy to forget that great philosophy almost 
always lakes us to familar places, but by un- 
familiar means. It is not the least of Wright’s 
virtues that he has followed the road so relent- 
lessly and mapped its vicissitudes so honestly, 
It is to be hoped that others follow. 
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Metaphilosophy is not a very fruitful disci- 
pline, so few are likely to approach Jules Vuil- 
lemin’s book with keen expectations. Reading 
the book may well provoke other eqiotions. A 
good deal of it is devoted to first-level philo- 
sophical issues, problems of perception, lan- 
guage and ontology, for example, out of which 
the classification of philosophical systems - be- 
tween which, incidentally, Professor Vuillemin 
refuses to adjudicate - somehow emerges. 
How they do so is somewhat obscure, fun- 
damentally because of the book's great com- 
pression. It is not exactly over-long, at about 
160 pages including notes, for dealing with the 
vast range of issues which it broaches. 

The first chapter aims at "sketching the phe- 
nomenology of sensible appearances” and to 
provide a "description of perceptual organiza- 
tion" which will be independent of, and thus 
prior to. language. Oddly enough, however, 
the phenomenology bases itself on something 
like nn nssociationist doctrine of impressions 
linked by relations of contiguity and resembl- 
ance, and there are many references to Hume. 
This is a strange starting-point for a phe- 
nomenology, since the Humean analysis of ex- 
perience into impressions and ideas has a pure- 
ly epistemological basis. Vuillemin claims to 
provide an account of perceptual organization 
which language must communicate in terms of 
impressions, images and representations orga- 
nized only by contiguity and resemblance. In- 
dividual theses are put forward in the midst of 
all this which provide illuminating insights into 
aspects of perception but the overall scheme 
seems very add. 

Much the same has to be said about the 
treatment of lartgunge. Vuillemin, reasonably 
enough, takes the sentence to be the "ultimate 
constituent of linguistic communication", but 
then sets out to provide a “deduction", in the 
Kantian sense, of the categories of natural lan- 
guages via a classification of elementary singu- 
lar sentences and how terms figure in them. 
Perceptual organization is communicated in 
the ways in which signs in a sentence that “bear 
the burden of referring" are bound together 
syntactically. The principle of the “deduction" 
is said to be. “that 


for building the symbolic chain constitutive of 
the singular sentence are identical with the 
conditions of possibility for identifying the in- 
dividuals”. “There will be as many categories 
of individuals as there are kinds of elementary 
symbolic chains apt to be united", and this list 
of categories “must be put in correspondence 
with perceptual organization". 

The third chapter claims to offer an account 
of how, in terms of the preceding chapters, we 
are to const me the development from “myth" 
to “free philosophy”. Vuillemin secs (his de- 
velopment as correlative with that of the rise of 
“axiomatics”. Despite whnt purport to be illus- 
trations of this thesis by reference to one of 
Zeno’s paradoxes of motion and, more briefly, 
to the Stoic and Megarian discussions of free- 
dom versus necessity, the connection between 
“free philosophy" and axiomatics remains 
most obscure. There is, finally, a putative clas- 
sification of philosophical systems, ie, ontolo- 
gies based on what the philosopher in question 
takes as the highest principles of reality, given 
the earlier analysis of elementary sentences. 

What is one to make of all this? On the face 
of it, very little. There is reason to doubt sever- 
al of the more general theses - for example, the 
emphasis upon axiomatics, and the details of 
the analysis of perceptual organization; but the 
more detailed claims defy, more often than 
not, adequate assessment. If Vuillemin had 
wanted himself to be understood, he should 
have written at far greater length and at a lower 
level of abstract ion. 

Vuillemin’s notes reveal great learning and a 
wide knowledge of philosophical and other 
issues both of a historical and of a more sub- 
stantive kind, and there are in the book, as l 
have implied, a number of insights on particu- 
lar issues. It is a great pity that these should be 
buried in a work whose structure and level of 
discussion will ensure that they remain buried. 
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doctrine within the Christian 
I have from time to lime led to disrup- 
and division. Zeal for the truth, it seems, 
ol tolerate whnt it regards ns erroneous 

u riM Salvation depends on getting it right. 

ihe same time, however, ecumenical en- 
wur. inspired by charity and based on a 
Action that the Church should be one, even 
God is one, searches for a common mind on 
' fundamentals of faith. Discussions bc- 
theologians of different Churches, 
^presenting different traditions, have heen an 
imeasingly prominent feature of this century. 
TV method most commonly used has been to 
' me the history of doctrinal disagreement 
behind the point at which division oc- 
corrcd. to look for the misunderstandings and 
portions which occasioned the break, and to 
Attempt to rethink and restate the doctrine in 
^acceptable and comprehensive wny . so as to 
[jncHporale the valid if partial insights which 
’each of the divergent traditions has heen 
determined, even at the cost of schism, to 
affirm. 

This method has met with considerable suc- 
cess. For example, the Anglican-Roman 
. Catholic International Commission has over 
the past sixteen years shown a remarkable con- 
■Vergence of thinking on the doctrines of the 
eudiarisl and ministry -sufficient, it is argued, 
lo justify practical steps towards some express- 
ion of visible unity. Even on the more search- 
ing question of authority there has been a signi- 
, Scant rapprochmm, although here, it must 
be said, there remain obstndes to he overcome 

many will find lhat fugertdhal'st^f ^ .. 

ception of philosophy »s "linguists^ £»■ .™. wa ^™ cts fron ’ ! hc Vl,lue of J* 
has become a unique mixture oftbeto to rarse some search- 

arid the utterly bizarre. ..yar^abeul the na ure and I, mi at, on 

Tugendhat treats “self-consdoisns-' i^rMftori itself. Does it, for example, ns 

‘self-determination” distinctly, *4 wS^Jrw 1"! 15 'T 
thinks neither can be correctly ^ which he 
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passing that knowledge is justified tiuel 
a question supposedly settled by PI* 


The materialist’s world 


“Whenever we used overly grandiose express- -W doc Chur 
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Introducing Persons is an excellent book 7 an 
. unfailingly lucid and succinct introduction to 
the philosophy Qf mind, rigorously, argued, 
comprehensive and up-to-date. The emphasis 
on foimal rigour is especially, pleasing, and 
anyqne w ho works through this book, will have 
. a. secure grasp of the isslies in contemporary 
philosophy of mind. Peter Catruthers has also 
succeeded in connecting lip the ce ntral issues in 

this &rea' aiid presenting (hem in n continypus 

argument - the argument links together die 
topics of other minds, materialism, personal. 
Identity, and "private languages". 

He rightly fcols that the best way of Introduc- 
ing shidepts to these Issues' is by' arguing 
through to .whaf he feejs: to be the, correct 
answer to et&ftqttestioii,' jfttiier. (ban Uruler- 
: takingnn impartial survey of die Varipifs posi- 
tions. Such aii -appropcii, {requires, neverthe- 
less, that t lie strongest arguments on all tides of 
on issue be presented as force fully ^'possible , 
atu(; irt themain; this cbhdiilon U met. Ift life 
... UjscussiQh of the “private liinguage'Mssue; in 
, particular, he Vaises some: fresh poinls whlchi 
. ; hC fir|iiqSy ertahie him tp 1 accept the failure 6f a 
slhii^it Functionalist analysis of sensations, 
,.i - ^rid to.replace this hy ,ap; account .which sees 
X - a' coiija ricljbn of.qufllft ^tfcv^ieeV 

, . duo causal role." Those who disagree' 1 with Ihe" 
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This unlikely remark half-way through Ernst ledge of oneself is propositional in 
Tugendhat’s series of lectures sets up rcson- ways knowledge that I am ill some psyw*. 
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gratefu I to him for Drovidinc what is nrnhahlv a abruptly reminded that the author hns whnt this involves is straight 

fhe clearest and fullest prLntaiioS of Ihe donT identffy rnyaelf by a ny ” p 

materialist's case available today, even though 
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they will doubt Whether, for example, Kripke's 
anti-materialist intuitions, or Thomas Nagel’s 
claim that materialism is unable to capture 
. what it is like to have an experience, can be 
dealt with in the ways suggested by Camithers, 
There, are tvyo weaknesses in the book, 
however. First, any discussion of the difficul- 
ties which confront materialism oiight to con- 
sider the question of how “indericar’. thought - 


rrr 'jcuhuii piiuosopmcm worm, non r menmy mysca uy uuy - ■ 

Abruptly, because the undoubted hero up until ing psychological states to myself, b ^® 6 
this point has been Wittgenstein - a far m 6 re nicnt against private language 

likely candidate for the "small change” re- — 

mark, as Tugendhat himself appreciates. 

These lectures, delivered in 1974-5 in 
Heidelberg, and published in German in 1979, 
are; much preoccupied with methodology. 

Tugendhat is somethingof an evangelist for the 
approaches of analytical philosophy, which lie 
presents, with a striking baldness ahd confi- 


soine original and unbroken deposit of faith 
before divisions occurred? If so. Joes il also 
assume that assent 10 the truth of these doc- 
trines - nn assent of faith - ultimately depends 
on the acceptance of some infallible authority, 
whether this be the authority of an inerrani 
scripture, or, since scripture itself has no plain 
and obvious meaning but calls for interpreta- 
tion. the authority of an infallible teaching 
office within the Church? 

It is because it faces this question fairly and 
squarely that Paul Avis’s Ecumenical Theology 
and the elusiveness of doctrine is so important. 
He expresses in closely reasoned .argument the 
instinctive anxieties which many Anglicans feel 
about dogmatic Roman Catholic claims to in- 
fallibility. however carefully and however 
narrowly these claims may be circumscribed. 
The question (hat has to he faced in the dis- 
cussion of authority is not simply the question 
whether Anglicans might accept, in one form 
or another, the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. Nor is it simply a question of the ways in 
which authority should be exercised within the 
Church- although, it has to be admitted, when 
Anglicans talk of the need for authority to be 
"dispersed”, part of whnt they are expressing is 
a deep suspicion of any monolithic and 
hierarchical system of control. Rather, the 
fundamental question concerns the very nature 
of the authority to which the Church may 
properly lay claim. 

Dr Avis distinguishes between two distinct 
and ultimately incompatible ideas of Christian 
authority. The first is an authority of doctrine, 
consisting of a corpus of revealed truths. What, 
according to this idea, has been given to the 
Church by way of revelation, so constituting 
the rock on which the Church is built, is h set of 
truths which go heyond the power of unaided 
reason to discover and must therefore be 
accepted on the basis of testimony. This testi- 
mony. if it is to merit trust, must be utterly 
reliable. Hence we find an irresistible pro- 
gression from claims to truth based on testi- 
mony to claims of infallibility. Some dogma of 
infallibility, it would appear, however string- 
ently it may be defined, is implicit in the very 
idea of revealed truths. 

This, however, is not the only way of under- 
standing the nature of revelation, the given- 
ness of faith and the consequent claim to 
authority. Nor indeed. Avis argues, is it the 
typically Anglican wny. Although there are 
groups and individuals within the Anglican 
Church who hanker after some sort of infant- 
as an objective correlate to subjective 


certainty, in so doing they err. What is given in 
revelation is a person and a life, not a set of 
doctrines. In William Temple's celebrated dic- 
tum, "there are no revealed truths, only truths 
of revelation". Or. as A. N. Whitehead put it. 
"Christ gave his life; it is for Christians to dis- 
cern the doctrine”. The notion of truth implicit 
in this point of view is that of personal truth. 
Being in the truth is prior lo knowing about the 
truth. Propositional truth is not ruled out. nor 
is its importance denied. But its function in 
theology is restricted. Consequently, us Avis 
points out. the proper goal of theological en- 
deavour is no mure and no less than an ad- 
equacy of doctrine, and nil talk of infallibility 
must he abandoned. 

The distinction between persona! and pro- 
positional (ruth is not a new one. Indeed Avis 
himself draws upon the writings of Coleridge, 

F. D. Maurice. Archbishop Temple and 
others, and. in more specifically philosophical 
vein. John Macmurray and Michael Polanyi. It 
is an important distinction and deserves more 
thorough analysis than it has yet been given. 
One fruitful line of reflection might be to de- 
velop H. H. Price's suggestion that it is love 
that comes first in the epistemology of faith, a 
suggestion that is echoed in the very different 
writings of Bernard Lonergan. This, il is worth 
noting, chimes in with the whole mystical tradi- 
tion. Bui whereas nppenl to the reasons of the 
heart has all too often been made an excuse to 
oust reasons of the intellect, their respective 
functions are in fact complementary rather 
than contradictory. Granted that there may be 
a truth that can be recognized only by the pure 
in heart, nevertheless within the response of 
the whole person, embracing insight, feeling 
and creative reason, the intellect will have its 
own ascetic nnd crilicnl pari to play. 

If living in the truth is an aspect of Christian 
faith more fundamental than believing certain 
propositions to be true, then unity of faith, 
marked hy a shared vision and orientation, 
may be compatible with a certain diversity of 
doctrine. A pluralism of understanding and 
interpretation may even be enriching, and not 
simply the outcome of limited understanding. 
Thus Avis argues that, at its best, the Anglican 
claim to "comprehensiveness" is neither a 
simple juxtaposition of different views, nor nn 
uneasy compromise between them, nor even a 
freedom to pick and choose from the available 
theological options. Rather, it is a recognition, 
within the context of personal truth, of the 
necessary polarity of propositionnl truths 
which demand to be held in tension with one 


another. Thus the authority of the Church is 10 
be found as much in its worship, practical love 
and holiness of living as in its doctrine, and the 
unity of the Church as much in its way. or 
method, of making its judgments as in ils 
conclusions. Avis concludes: 

The search tor omnium ground is usually confined i«» 
lundamcniiil tenets of doctrine. Bui might it not he 
the case that there is also u tacit grammar of faith, 
subsisting he low the threshold of explicit theology, 
which is capable of being brought out into the open 
and shown to he u significant dimension or the 
essential unitv of churches? 


Although he recognizes that the ecumenical 
theology which he is advocating will inevitably 
have an Anglican perspective. Avis disting- 
uishes between ecumenical theology written 
from within a confessional tradition and con- 
fessional theology itself. The former will pos- 
sess un openness which is lacking in the latter. 

It is ull the more significant, therefore, to 
observe parallel movements of thought among 
theologians of other traditions. Roman Cath- 
olic included. In Provisional Churches Christ- 
ian Duquoc. Professor of Dogmatics in the 
Catholic Faculty of the University of Lyons, 
argues that the historical plurality of the 
Churches must be the starting-point of any 
convincing ecclcsiology, and that ‘The aim of 
unity does not call for the abolition of multi- 
plicity". The classical notion that there is same 
given ideal norm of the Church which must be 
imposed by ti central authority is rejected. 
There never was such an ideal Church, and 
never will be this side of the coming kingdom. 
The traditional marks of the Church -its unity, 
holiness, catholicity and apostolieity - are 
eschatological concepts. They introduce into 
the empirical Churches, which are provisional, 
the transcendent elements of judgment and 
hope, it has heen a cardinal error of the past to 
try to embody this symbolic order in a legal 
order. According to Duquoc. even Lumen 
Gentium, promulgated at Vatican II. "hides 
Ihe historicity of the church and risks promot- 
ing .. . an idealistic ecclesiology” because of 
its "deductive dogmatic character”. Duquoc s 
approach is in many ways complementary 10 
that of Avis. "Ecumenism as a task and as an 
opening up of thought begins where this multi- 
plicity (of the Churches] is welcomed in a posi- 
tive way." Although he does not actually say 
so. it would seem to follow that infallibility, 
like the other marks of the Church, is an escha- 
tological concept. It belongs to God and his 
kingdom, not to (he historical Churches in 
their pilgrimage. 
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expressions like ‘T’, "tfits”, "here", "now” - "Hdd Jhero !? » bS the 

can be . accommodated by materialism; con- jL b . . S f S . ch °° ’ led ^ Dieter Henrich, 

nectedjy'. it js far from clear that even a com- tas .° convince thenlt hat their sympathetic insigni mm 

plete, materialist description of the World can ' lar S®!y defin ed by ' along with the fadlity^to dema^ 

. give H s n -***« bf «,u.d * =;■ : S 3 ® 


self-ascription is linked to publiccni«m^| 
theless. This part of the book has it 
appeal' in ils directness, but stiffed 
confronting many complexities that M‘. p | 
entered these debates. . 

’ Self-determination, however 
Tugendhat os a "practical relatione 
oneself, seems to offer more- It » 
Heidegger assumes the prominent ® 
Tugendhat comes into his oWn. 
Heidegger’s work live one arguaoiyjjjjl 


“A master of prose commationand de 

Three New Books by Jack Matthews 


CMity ftywfaiKMW ' 



i us any understanding bf What it could br ,532: c,iange and suppiy 

some particular : assembly iqf elementary r c “ ,l jin«mgin Kant. Fichte and TYigendhat develops a 

iicles to be “meVOr ”this\ But S': 'SS?h ^ ^ ^ 1 Wate , analytical the central theme of 

tetfsbodk; like .inOBi'confeiriponOT.Y^*'* : '': ^ J- : ' • necessity of having to ask 

*. -L.iliJ. V. -“r “ s5, • • lne. question must be raised: :"Wl«iwi. h . . — >, j impending 

ntsto 


for 

particles 
ruthets _ 
ments of ma terialism 

issue. Second 
: Parfitian view 


is one wants ^ 7 : 
“question of biN ft | 

radical freedom 

what sort of desng^ jjj 

( . “second-order ■ 
owh existence assuen.^^i 

k«iind in 


New 

Ghostly 
Populations 

In his newest collection of 

stories Matthews brings us 
"little versions of the world 1 
where legend, dream, and 
memory are Indistin- 
guishable, perhaps even 
interchangeable. A man keeps 
bumping iptodead celebrities 
on city streets. Threatened 
by His stem grandmother', a 
boy sets off to follow a train 
Whistle arjd join his dead 

mother in "the bad place." 

.. . ... ... Uncanny truths emerge 

V- ; v;:i- '■ . .• . .■ throughout. as Ghastly 

explores the strange territory of those moments 
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JAvK MM THEWS 


Now in Paperback 

Crazy Women 

and intense." . 

—Doris Grumbach, New 
York Tima Book Review 


New umi-fidion 

Booking in the 
Heartland 


1 

Is .:; . -1 . i v? .‘c - v* - 


“It's easy to fall in love 
with such writing." 
—Perry Glasser. North 
American Review 

Crazy Women brings 
ttgether fourteen 

remarkable stories 
dedicated, Matthews 
writes. To all those 
Who will understand 
how negotiable arid 
variously ironic the . 1 
title is." ' j 
V £6.25 paperback J 
.£ 10^0 hardcover 
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“When 1 buy an old book," writes 
jack Matthews, "two histories 
converge. This is not peculiar to 
books — when t wo people come 
together, they are two pasta 
meeting." Matthews travels 
30,000 miles a year for these 
meetings, finding them in an 
overlooked copy of Samuel 
Johnson’s dictionary and a 
semili terate cavnlryman's 
letters home from a post 
near the Little Bighorn. 

. Here they occasion medi- 
tations as delightfully ...... 

miscellaneous as a bookshelf at a fleamarket, meditation? 
both personal and philosophical in Ihe broadest senses. 

£13.30 
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Struggling to make sense 


gnsFaw-yW ' 987 gardening 


Into the garden, Maud 


Designer bloomers 


Adam Kuper 


T. 0.11 £11) ELM AN 

Moral Imagination In Kiiguru Modes of 
Thought 

23 l]i|>. Indiana University Press. S3*>. 50. 

niv.UK7r«x 


At the turn of the century, professional anthro- 
pologists took over ethnographic fieldwork 
from the missionaries and district commission- 
ers. The first generation of professionals spe- 
cialized in surveys, spending only u few weeks 
in each trihe or island community hut mapping 
vast ethnographic provinces, la the 19211s. 
Malinowski established a new apprenticeship 
which involved one to two years of intensive 
fieldwork in a single community. In the past 
three decades there has been yet further spe- 
cialization. After the initial apprentice study, 
many ethnographers now return every couple 


of years for a further season in the field, gain- 
ing u profound familiarity with a particular 
community over a long period. T. O. Beidel- 
man's commitment provides a good example. 
His first spell of fieldwork among the Kuguru 
of Tanzania wus in 1957. Since then he has 
returned three limes and spent a total of thirty- 
six months doing research with the Kuguru and 
their neighbours. 

One uiicoveiumted result of such serial field- 
work is that the ethnographer may shy away 
from attempting a definitive monograph. Pap- 
ers appear, hut there always seems to he more 
to find out: letters front informants report new 
political and religious movements: yet another 
expedition is being planned. All the time, too. 
the ethnographer's interests and perceptions 
arc shifting, and fashions are changing in the 
discipline. The problems which first engaged 
an ethnographer may come to seem less in- 
teresting. or less current. Professor Beidelman 
claims in addition a principled reason for his 
own delay in publishing a monograph, hie is 


The local and the textual 


Nigel Barley 


JAMES CLIFFORD and GEORGE E. MARCUS 
(Editors) 

Writing Culture: The poetics and polites of 
ethnography 

205pp. Ltoivcrsily of California Press. 
Paperback. $9.95. 

ft 520 05729 5 


Writing Culture cannot he regarded without a 
measure of irony. It is the record of a confer- 
ence held with ail the panoply of the most 
conservative academic tradition, yet vig- 
orously denouncing the institutional and liter- 
ary framework within which anthropology ex- 
ists. For anthropology is not held to produce 
understanding (albeit flawed), or explanation 
(albeit partial), or even interpretation (albeit 
inadequate): it simply produces texts. These 
are shaped by the unseen hand of the ethnog- 
rapher, who creates and sustains the entity he 
studies, using identifiable tropes to convince, 
calling upon institutional forms of authority to 
dominate, und presenting (he whole within an 
alien political and historical framework. The 
whole enterprise, in fact, is heavily structured 
in advance. 

it may seem strange that few anthropologists 
would deny out of hand such apparently se- 
rious allegations. It is only change that makes 
us aware of the structures in which we live and 
(he discipline has undergone considerable 
change indecent years. The cover of this work. 
Showing Stephen 'Tyler as a field-worker, in- 
dustriously writing nates against the back- 
ground of a bored “local'' . testifies to the 
acceptance of a powerful autobiographical ele- 
ment in the encounter with other cultures. 

The essays range from detailed textual dis- 
section to grandiose visions of future meta- 
morphoses of the subject. Several authors feel 
obliged to apologize that this is not explicitly a 
feminist book, and lari) their text with the tise 
of she to. render “scx-unspecified human*'., A ; 
summary of some contributions will best give 
. the flavour of the whole. , 

Mary. Louise Pratt con vinci hgly, teases out 
ihe threads of “arrival stories", showing the 
intellectual genealogy of these introductory 
chapters bf classical mo nog rapns and tire sub- 
tle preconceptions ihnt lurk in them. Vincent 
Crapanzano offers us close analysis of Call in. 
tinelhi: and Guertz: "'Hie authors are chal- 
lenged. and all ihtike use of many different 
.rhetorical strategics for convincing the reader 
it ml presumably themselves, of (ho accuracy of 
their. descriptions.". Predictably, Geertz docs 


volume. The basic concept here is that of history, sexuality, am 
'‘allegory”. Ethnography, through both its sub- pays especial attentic 
jeet- matter and form evokes morally charged where "Kaguru imag 
stories of a cosmological nature. Thus, in the ward exploring the da 
Margaret Meud/Derek Freeman controversy possibilities of humai 
concerning Samoa. “Mead's ‘experiment’ in conduct", 
controlled cultural variation now looks less like It must be said that i 

science than allegory - a too sharply focused 
story of Samoa suggesting a possible America. 

Derek Freeman's critique ignores any properly 
literary dimensions in ethnographic work, 
however, and instead applies its own brand of 
scientism, inspired by recent developments in 
sociobiology. 1 ' Clifford locates ethnography 
within the dominant allegory of pastoral re- 
gret: “Allegories of salvage are implied by the 
very practice of textualization that is generally 
assumed to be at the core of cultural descrip- 
tion”. The anthropologist, then, is interpret- 
able ns the preserver of something endangered 
and ultimately doomed, in an act of selfless 
paternalism. 

The most authoritative essay is that of Paul 
Rabinow, who has moved in and out of a num- 
ber of ethnographic genres. Succumbing to an 
inevitable temptation, he turns textualist criti- 
ques against their own practitioners -r asking 
that self-reflexive anthropology become in- 
deed self-reflexive. In so doing, he effectively 
writes his own counter-introduction to the 
book, in accordance with the "polyphonal" re- 
quirements of he new tradition: 

At first glpnce. James Clifford’s work, like that of 
others in this volume, seems to follow naturally in the *• 

wake of Geeru's interpretive turn. There is, how- 
ever. a major difference. Geertz (like the other . 
anthropologists) is still directing his efforts to rein- 
vent an anthropological science with the help of tex- 
tual mediations. The core activity is still social de- 
scription of the other, however, modified by new 
conceptions of discourse, aulhor or text. The other 
for Clifford is the anthropological representation oF 
the other . This means that Clifford is simultaneously 
more firmly in control of his project and more para- 
. siticnl. He can Invent questions with few constraints: ... 

- he must constantly feed off others* texts. , 

Underneath the politeness one recognizes . - 

the “I was there - you weren't" invocation of 
ethnogrnphic authority that intakes the pro-. 1 

grammntie statements or Tyler and others in 
this volume sound like : Orwell’s “striptease 
performed in pink limelight". Indeed, Rabi- .. 

, now co nvicis lextuulisis of using nil the tricks of 
the ethnographic writer's trade, but; gtrangcily, 
does so merely to excute .life as a blindness : . 1 . ; 

_ inspired by.post-moderniim;jv ■ ’■ ■■■ \ . •• • •!' , >•■. ... : 

' The volume ends wth a rtiriflrkqbiy blhnd: j [ki -■ 
scclion by George- Marcus oli the Institutional V ■ 
und career frameworks of ellinogi'nphic wrjtv 
ing; Curiously undisclosed ts the fwmevyprk' : 'V,; : .; ''‘'' ■ i • ' ■ 

■ within which academic conferences are ''V' *'• •" , r [ . •>’ j 


convinced: 

ihnt must of us arc too precipitate in publishing our 
views on our ethnographic research .... Most 
unlhnpologists Jo (heir initial research while still in 
their twenties, ns I did. While they undoubtedly 
often collect copious and accurate information, their 
youth probably impedes Kith their ability to appreci- 
ate society as a totality and. more serious, their 
appreciation of the essential pathos and ambiguity of 
social life. If youth provides the robustness, to facili- 
tate ethnography, middle age provides seasoning 
and perspective. 

Virginia Woolf wanted novelists to hold back 
until they were thirty. Beidelman evidently 
thinks anthropologists should hang on until 
their fifties, with a splendid disregard for 
tenure. 

In BeiUelman’s own case, the product of this 
long commitment ;md restraint is a fine 
ethnography of an East African “niatrilincal" 
society. Several of the chapters appeared ear- 
lier in the form of papers, but they have been 
substantially reworked, and (he bonk provides 
a cumulative series of insights into what the 
author terms the imagination of (he Kuguru. 
the wiiy in which people brought up in this 
particular cultural tradition make sense of their 
world. He explores ideas about time, death, 
history, sexuality, ancestors and witches, and 
pays especial attention to Kaguru folk-tales, 
where “Kuguru imagination goes furthest to- 
ward exploring the dangerous significance and 
possibilities of human feelings, motives, and 
conduct". 

It must be said that in some ways the product 


of Be i del man's hard- won maturity has — when an individual’s understanding of beauty 

old-lushioneil look. He has written a sta? HobhOUSe became more important than any overall con- 

limeless ethnography of a traditional \t — ception or discipline. 

people at a time when African stud' ” Stylistic terms used early in the period, such 

dominated by history. The real historS* ^^Gardens as picturesque, gardenesque and what Elliot 

pcric nee of the Kaguru, which inclufej S^Ratsford. £30. calls transcendentalism, implying man’s 

slave trade. German and British coloS* ui« 3 X triumph over nature through his inventiveness, 

ami Tanzanian independence, is virM — ” sometimes confuse as much as they edify. As 

ignored, although Beidelman has in scientific knowledge, cheap labour and wealth 

ten on these questions with insight elsenW hook is the first serious work on gave opportunity for experiment, so theories 

The restriction of locus to the ‘‘tribe" iso* • «rdens It is both a reference book were freely adapted. Elliot traces the major 
daily problematic in the case of a pC 0 n]J and educational read. It also trends in gardening fashion without excluding 

evidently lack a political identity, and wfco« the Qualities of a detective story. tangential forays to describe individual and 

culture is fa i rly typical of those found throw). S ■ nn-nced whom and who led the way in sometimes eccentric forms of gardening The 

out u well-documented province. * r ■ At the end of the book, horti- influence of thematic gardens such as that at 
This brave indifference to conleraponn Sdants such as Loudon, Paxton, Ed- Biddulph Grange in Staffordshire, until re- 
fashion should not. however, mislead. pL, Blomfield and Robinson still centlym danger of decay but ml 986 acquired 

sur Beidelman is no middle-aged foaev Hii, ■ it scene- but they are placed in forconservation and restoration by the Nation- 

enguged with a central issue of modern antf^! ^ their Wei, writing and design al Trust, is explored. Individual features from 

P« i logy, the problem uf translation, of reform jLusre shown as logical developments of Biddulph were copied and ^apted by de- 

lating in a comprehensible way profmjft Sjcorae before rather than as lightning signerssuchasEdwardKemp. By the 1860s the 

alien ideas. He shows that the Kaguru mm .... of ecn j us . Their own gardening de- principle of separate enclosures and indepen- 

timi is not a still mirror of social values buta and thought is traced in contempor- dent scenes linked by some overall allegory 

individual resource, a mode of ccmbal aj 51 rather than seen through twentieth- came to rival the Italianate schemes of Barry 

assertion . and a means of reflection and cki and Nesfield. Sir Geoffrey Jellicoe s twentieth- 

critical speculation. ‘‘Each Kaguru slnietkuj ITStSs most satisfactorily interwoven, century philosophical and compartmental gar- 


tcn on these quest, ons with insight elsewbr* piliot’s book is the first serious work on 
I he restriction of locus to the ‘‘tribe" i SCift Beardens. It is both a reference book 
cially problematic in the case of a pcopl e J, T^jovable and educational read. It also 
evidently lack a political identity. a „d wfo J “ e J the qualities of a detective story, 
culture is fairly typical of those found throat Sncnced whom and who led the way in 
out u well-documented province. *nri of the book, horti- 


Lii u weii-uoeumetueu province. 
This brave indifference to c< 


conte mpotiq 


sur Beidelman is no middle-aged fogev IK ■ »he scene- but they are placed in forconservation and restoration by the Nation- 

engnged with a central issue of modern antfw! S their “de is, writing and design al Trust, is explored. , Individual feature* from 

pnlogy. the problem of translation, of relent JL' shown as logical developments of Biddulph were copied and ^apt e d by de- 

lating in ji comprehensible way profmiaft Sjcome before rather than as lightning signerssuchasEdwardKemp. By the 1860s the 

alien ideas. He shows that the Kaguru inuT .... of ecn j us . Their own gardening de- principle of separate enclosures and indepen- 

tion is not a still mirror of social values buta ^v^ment and thought is traced in contempor- dent scenes linked by some overall allegory 

individual resource, a mode of combat al rather than seen through twentieth- came to rival the Italianate schemes of Barry 
assertion . and a means of reflection and no and Nesfield. Sir Geoffrey Jellicoe s twentieth- 

critical speculation “ Each Kaguru struggle uj^Uothas most satisfactorily interwoven, century philosophical and compartmental ga r- 

shape a meaningful and expressive woitd.lb aioocal sequence, the very diffuse strands of den designs for Sutton Place near Guildfo d 
ceaseless struggle stems from a pathetic jodal and commercial development seem closely related, functioning, as Bill 

sion between the individual and others, aodik ^ influenced Victorian gardening. At the says, “as digests of the history of avilizahon . 

culturally defined objects which theyen^: ^ multiplication of plant introductions The outline story of the last quarter 

This perspective, which he traces to Sinurd, tJ-n wmei ^ 0 f tlte world was matched by century seems more familiar; in detail it c - 

provides a salutary corrective to the prevail}. in the technical skills of growing tfies the b^kground to 

passive imuge of the alien imagination ditto ^snanonR plants. By the end of the century Robmson/Blomfield feud. Victorian G 

anthropology. botbowTand designer had to some extent continues into the twentieth century in search 

to ^ded by the professional head ol a tndy 


Ruth Isabel Ross 

ROY STRONG 

Creating Small Gardens 

144pp. Conran Octopus. 28-22, Shelton 

Street, Covenl Garden. London WC2. £111.95. 

1 85112911679 


Roy Strong has a fundamentalist approach to 
garden design. As an art historian he is inspired 
by Renaissance architects who designed house 
and garden as a unity. In a small garden, as in a 
great one, design should come from the house; 
overall unity should be the aim. As Sir Roy is n 
“design gardener” he is relaxed about ihe 
choice of plants. There should be plenty of 
them, overplanted and in harmonizing soft 
colours. But they should be pulled together by 
a strong framework and a very few well-chosen 
features. An elegant seat, a rose-covered 
arbour or a cone of topiary is helpful as a focal 
point. 

Strong is discerning about garden orna- 
ments. warning us to be wary of statues. One 
ornament is enough for a small garden; be 
suggests a stone ball, a pineapple finial or a 


Will you water and fertilize them regularly? If 
so, and only if so, go ahead. There are stone 
baskets and delightful urns to be had in natural 
materials and any garden can be transformed 
by the clever use of pot plants. 

The “Dream Gardens" shown in the book 
arc interesting and varied; some are unex- 
pected, like roof-top. multi-level, Japanese and 
subtropical gardens. There is one garden given 
over almost entirely to water, with a marble 
jetty and some strenmside plants. The dell 
garden is lush and mysterious, the informal 
garden a splendid throng of plants surging 
round a curved path. The romantic garden, of 
course, burgeons with roses, one of them 
trained -over a frame to make an arbour, a 
charming neo-medieval feature admirably 
suited to a small garden and often referred to 
here. There should be arbours in many more of 
our gardens. An extensive choice of plants is 
provided in the dream garden's detailed plans, 
but no measurements are given. These would 
have been useful. Nor do we see the points of 
the compass, so important for any garden. No 
sunloving plant will flourish in front of a 
north-facing wall. 

The only disappointing photograph is of a 
slightly ragged box parterre in a shady town 


1 Klv UWIIUIV T 

century seems more familiar; in detail it clar- 
ifies the background to the much exaggerated 
Robinson/B lorn field feud. Victorian Gardens 
continues into the twentieth century in search 


The Flood of Silence 

"What killed Pushkin was not d'Anthts’ bullet; 

what killed him was lack of air” - Alexander Blok 
"What a devil's trick that I should be bom with a soul 
and talent in Russia” - Pushkin 

On London nights, Decemberish, icy. 

When streets and sky and Thames are all 
One shimmering cloth , gold-stippled, pricey; 

When the wind hardens to a wall 
On corners where theatres glitter. 

And words are tossed away like litter 
While golden eggs lay pizza-chains 
And burger-bars and video-games, 

I think of you in Tsarskoe Selo, 

Writing your ode to Liberty: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
A dreamy, radical young fellow. 

Saved from Yakutsk, if not from court, 

By exile ofa mildersort. 

I think how silence spreads its rivers 
Over unstable, swampy banks; 

Even the bronze- wrapped horseman shivers 
As bridges float away in planks. 

A wave shins up a lamp-post’s rigging; 

First doors, then balconies are swigging 
The muddy water, then the chimes 
Of plump St Isaac's; on it dimbs .... 

Miraculously, we can hear you 
Still, as ifyou were a bird * 

, - Art with an olive-sprig: absurd 
. Image that sti rely fails to cheer you 

As you gaze out of Leningrad, 

Your mausoleum j huge and sad. 


of a truly English style. 

Elliot’s notes are excellent; the bibliography 


pritoer. Elliot’s thorough knowledge of the Elliot's notes are 

E Victorian world, ns well as his encyclo- of both contemporary nnd modem s ources, is 
***** contemporary horticultu- a^ nnjx^ly an esen 


la£T mamemal tcmeStta jar. There is a garden; n parterre looks happier in an open 

scnrible section about container plnnts, so sunlit position. Otherwise all the garden views 

raetive when well tended ye. so tiresome ,o are cnlicrng and the text » cnmn jng 
maintain. Face up to your weaknesses, the au- Anyone about to create a small garden will find 
thor suggests, before launching into pot plants. inspiration here. 

Academe in Eden 


| tal journals, ensures that he writes equally au- 
j ftoritettvely and realistically when he extends 
’ bBtfitme fromarchitecture to plants and horti- 
;■ cultural practice. Ideas and philosophy relating 
to garden design, derived in the eighteenth 

■ century from literature and painting, had to be 
adapted toanew age where everything seemed 

i possible - from Paxton’s magical Crystal 

■ Palace in 1851 to projects, in 1877, to enclose 
; the Albert Memorial in a giant conservatory to 

protect it from pollution. During the Victorian 

■ gardening was extravagant and exotic; a 
time of design eclecticism and experiment 

Rus in suburbe 

Alexander Urqu hart 

SWANBUCZACKI 

GroundRiilfflfor Gardeners: A practical guide 


^fr:be“peTd n "%r™r Allen Paterson 

PATRICK GOODE and MICHAEL LANCASTER 

would have been helpful if the plan of George 019 8661231 

Fleming’s terraces at Bowood (which is ex- c ^ first md , ast entries in 77 , f 

taut), had been included so that the design b ^ c anion i0 Gardens shows that it 
ideas could be compared with the realization described as a compan- 

in Rrnnke’s oa ntme executed 


fo be guilty of disconcertingly similar acts of 
violence against their subject-matter, of hi- 
jacking the identities of others to force (hem 
into a pnstprolisl riiould. This is merely conde- 
scension, end nostalgia for lost innocence. 

• ^T|)ij thejne ^ tqlfep. up Utjer by . Jacncs Clif- 
ford, Who aiso writes the Introduction jo. the 


.but li i 


ly to excuse' jins as & blindness 1. V • • •. : Ypu built your ark, although the rising 

ist-modefnlsnijjv ^ V' 1 . .FloodwasalmostatyOur throat 

imeworksof eilmogfaphic w^tr ; l\yentieth-century language-boat; „ 
t undjsCussed Uithe framework' I ■;/; ; • i But still the future’s uncreated, 

! AndWriter^withanelevated 
■the necessity .for academics to . 

dle« of the orlsinalily Urthe pdp- ;':v -I 4* 

• ' ; 7; ; v.-V as Bitless asyour own. -. 

rd goes lo'Ratjihowrv • ' f 'V.,; .‘R^ve actor, forced to play thegallaht, 

? lum iii amhriiiiqlbgy jjasiiiade . .! S ' v; : ' Wejl t in that proud , possessive place, 

is still not ciear(vhfcfh«rjksieconw;r. ; if x,$ i :r. ; ■; ■ . ' Adultery giggled in vour face • ' " 

dng new work of mqjbf Import .pr a ■• J . i “ • • , .. . . :V PM fl® v Ing bemoaned your talent , 

I of cultural politics to bcuhderitopd • ..*2 •; , : < ; 3 ' . . . ; ; . W'shallOw rivers of vour blood 
iologictit terms. . * . 'J. ‘r.’i. v. ‘ .• - .. 


• : 2 %.CoHim > £12.95, 

WB219322 1 

- J nH)Q g the many statistics in Stefan Buczacki’s 
Ground Rules for Gardeners, a figure of 3 ,000 
, kilometres is given for the area of the 
! Jnm landscape enclosed by private gardens, 
nuinber of nurseries which have sprung up 
■ ^ 01 P ftls ever-increasing garden acreage is 

■ A I 1 ®® 1 certainly equalled by rtew publications 
;« now to manage it. The best way to ensure a 
°f originality in books concerned with 
i™ "Mm is to approach from an Untried 
. lawtioQ, and this is what Buczackl has done, 
wology u a word which has been so misused 
; i mj” fea yp its true meaning obscure. Dr 

ri^r^reotaims it for science and redefines it 

. ■ ^[y ss ^what lives where and-why”. He anti- 

.•/ ' 2 *® , objections to an ecological study of a 

: environment: ; . V . 

’ : tread^a parro>v,Ilnebetwe.en coatrpl- 

• ■ ' ‘ 4 biA “ptrolledi there 1 b a liiriit to how far he can 

. tfi£i i^ C ^ c P f plants, When he can sow bud 
' -f ' wWch’he may place together , » . 

;..i j 1 On o of the njoSt’ complex of habitats 

rjM 95® fb which many of the baric priricl- 

11 have aelUoni been applied. 

•!" d ^ however, an examination . 

: ■; Ca ifew, r ^ 9 E ' those ,3.000 . square 

°t 6 rftisb: garden . Instead, Bqc- 


as portrayed in Brooke’s painting 
only a few years later. 


of climate and soil are illustrated with elegant 
diagrams, graphs and charts; practical advice is 
well Integrated, although there are tunes when 
the ecological connection seems forced. 

The book looks superb: its proportions are 
good and Its design follows the- ™ne-W- 
pioneered format in which there are rarely 
more than two pages of text between excellen 
colour photographs and diagrams. Buczacki 
though has arranged a marriage between de 
tailed technical explanation and traditional 


ion to garden design. 

Aalto, Alvar (1898-1976), Finnish architect, desig- 
ner and artist. In addition to being one of the greatest 
architects of the modem movement, Aalto made 
notable contributions to garden and landscape de- 
sign ... • 

Zug, Szymon Bogumil (1733-1807), was the most 
influential and energetic propagandist i of the English 
picturesque garden among the Polish neo-classical 
architects of the 1770s and 80s, 

The blurb reinforces this view with the in- 
formation that the book 

lakes as its subject the history and design of gardens 
all over the world from the earliest known examples 
to the present day, and is the first comprehenstve 
reference work of its kind. It is a desenpove account 
, in all their manifestations and of 


tailed technical expiauuuuu ------ ’"“‘“"T in all their manifestations and of 

gardeners' technique, between Pj an ^ ns P Sj/eSSeSteUivJlved in their making, rather than a 
Sd textbook bouny. G««nd Ma “ e a S “ 0 ual on how to derign «d maintain a 

Gardeners contains nnuchfaactaaUng mforma- 

tion, but as with most such marriages mere is a recently t H at past and present gar- 

lack of natural cohesion. 


Compost comer 


Mark Ridley _ 

michaelchinery 

Garden Creepy-Crawlles 

172pp; Whittet Books. £5.95. 

09054834 48 1 — 

Many gardeners will have overlooked the 

■isssssstsaa. 


habits of common or garden invertebrates. His 
book is not, primarily an Identification guide, 
but an easily readable and light-hearted intro- 
duction to natural history. He describes the 
animals’ habits, explains where they can be 
found and whether they are beneficial or harm- 
ful to the garden. He also suggests how each 
kind of animal can be encouraged into or dis- 
couraged from the garden. . 

Those who take Chinery's advice will spend 
more time poking around In the compost heap 
and observing its inhabitants through, a mag- 

. null arhia OflrfiCIV 


Wrttteb^rden. Instead, Bpc- .vertical suria« should , b en coil 

^.^ (o e^tflntjno the ecosystem . hir by a ^ « White zertitIHa oozing out from 
^.Ihe hatur^h^bitat of the plants togethei with g ^ bec 0 ni j ng fan • 

^teojir gaidous and to shbwtliat ' the Trojit of ha v e inseminated 

P° S3ible a tra T sha ? n d ,h er foa slimy Hermaphrodite embrace, 

% conditions will result in each other in a y ^ , , 

‘^JWent whichcont^nshealtKy rhinerv aims to draw the gardener’s 

aybijfi the tt&eBSM ot artificiality. . , ' ^nd other easily observed 


uiiu um w. .... e — -- MM i nn However, in spue ui uhhww..- — 

nifyinggta than iridomg any Companion is a splendid nddition to the 
i„g;«nd when they do shelves of anyone interested, historically, 

,0 hordef of socinlly and ariUticelly. in gardens and gurden- 



den design has attained the eminence of an 
academic discipline, but the Companion does 
fulfil a real current need. The book’s 1,500 
entries describe over 700 gardens as well as 
giving technical terms and biographical in- 
formation; 174 expert contributors are listed; 
and it is indicative of how long the work has 
been in process that the first editor, Peter 
Hunt, and a number of his colleagues, have 
sadly not lived to see their contributions pub- 
lished. , . 

Sir Geoffrey and Lady Jellicoe are consul- 
tant editors and Michael Lancaster and Patrick 
Goode the executive editors. In both the Jelli- 
coes' preface and Lancaster and Goode’s intro- 
duction it is emphasized that the concern is for 
garden design as an art-form and as “one of the 
major contributions to the visual arts". 

The main difficulty has been the selection of 
material, and in this the stated choice has been 
the avoidance of gardens, often important 
from a horticultural standpoint, which are 
judged as being "neither representative of a 
trend nor outstanding in their own right For the 
quality of their design": the book is intended to 
counterbalance the emphasis on plants- 
manship and horticulture which is usually the 
main concern in this sort of work. 

Entries on plants are so brief and general- 
ized that perhaps they would best have been 
omitted entirely. To be told that "the her- 
baceous or Chinese peony is native throughout 
Eurasia’’ is remarkably vague, while under 
“Heather, an evergreen shrub, often dwarf, 
belonging to the Heath family (Ericaceae) and 
characterized mainly' by its growth require- 
ment of an acid soil” we learn that of the south- 
ern African specles'“Many ... will survive in 
sheltered locations put of doors in Northern 
Europe". This is surely inaccurate. Then come 
listed species native to the British Isles, about 
which far too little information is given. Again, 
hi order to avoid the horticultural, no account 
has been taken of changes in the meaning of 
terms since they were first coined: it is right 
that herbaceous borders should be shown to 
have pre-Roblnsonian nnd Jekyltian origins, 

I but surely today’s Bressingham extension into 
> ' island beds is significant enough in terms of 
design to warrant inclusion. • • 

However, in spite of these difficulties the 

. r . • ' ...1 IJI.I.. 4a ikn 



hovernies" whose “larvae will deal with 
aphids”. Renders will surely broaden their ex- 
perience, and stop the slaughter of harmless 
creepy-crawlies. Whether they Will also move . 
their marigolds to.the vegetable patch I do not , 
know; *6me would say it is the best place for 


making. Some areas, such ns gardens in Africa 
and other "new" lands, have not been pre- 
viously discussed; and brought together by 
cross-reference for the first time arc comments 
on all the major gardening countries, east and 
west. Disappointingly, the bookispoorly illus- 
trated ’ ‘ 
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TLS Listings 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the 




The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children's books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
recent works are not, however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication date. 

Anthropology 

DeVM, George A., and Takao Softie, editors Religion 
and the Family in East Asia 
CaUfomi a UP. 267pp. £13.50 (paperback). 0 520 05762 7. 
Stocking, George W„ Jr. Malinowski, Rivers, 

Benedict and Others: Essays on culture and 
personality (History of Anthropology, vol. 4) 

Madison: Wisconsin UP. 257pp. S2S. 

6209107302. 5/3/07. 

Architecture 

Goodwin, Godfrey A History of Ottoman Architecture 
(1st pub. 1971) 

Thames and Hudson. 511pp., ilfus. £14.95 ( paperback ). 
0500 27429 0. 23/2/S7. 

Saunders, Matthew The Historic Home Owner's 
Companion 

Baaford. 171pp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 7134 4230 1. 26/2/87. 


Kubovy, Michael The Psychology of Pcnpcctive and 
Rcnaissnnce Ait 

Cambridge UP. 192pp., Ulus. £27.50(339.50. 

0521 25376 4. 19/2/87. 

Mango, Marlin Mondcll Silver from Early Byzantium: 
The Kapcr Korean and related treasures 
Baltimore; Walters Art Gallery. 294pp., illus. 

0 911886 32 X. 

Perlaff, Marjorie The Futurist Movement: Avant- 
garde, avant guerre, and the language of rupture 
Chicago UP. 288pp., Illus. £22.25. 0 '2266573 I 0. 30/3/87. 
Sdmclkhari, Gunter Dcr Codes WoKegg: 
Zeichnungen nach der Andke von Araico Aspertini 
(Studies of the Warburg Institute, vol. 38) 

Warburg Institute, University of London. 1 33pp.; plates. 
£30. 0854810641. 

Sbadbolf, Doris Bill Reid 

Vancouver: Douglas and McIntyre. 192pp., illus. £25. 

0888945035. 

Spender, Stephen, photographs by David Finn In 
Irina's Garden with Henry Moore's Sculpture 
Thames and Hudson. 127pp., Ulus. £8.50 (paperback). 
0500 27410 X. 2/3/87. 
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Stephens, Suzanne, editor Building the New Museum 
Architectural League of New York/ Princeton Architectural 
Press. UK distr. Architectural Press. 96pp., Illus. £12. 95 
(paperback). 0910413 33 9. 5/2/87. 

Strong, Roy Gloriana: The portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth I 

Thames and Hudson. 180pp., illus. £18. 0 500 25098 7. 
23/2/87. 

Tfaeophllus, edited and translated by C. R. Dodwell 
The Various Arts (De Deiversis Artlbus) (Oxford 
Medieval Texts series) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 178pp. £35. 0 19 £22206 8. 19/2/87. 
Vleken, Michael, editor Pots and Pans: A colloquium 
oo precious metals and ceramics in tho Muslim, 
Chinese and Graeco-Roman worlds (Studies in Islamic 
Art III) 

Oxford UP. 223pp., Illus. £15 (paperback). 0 19 728005 6 
(he). 0 19 728006 4 (pbi. 29/1/87. 

Wind, Edgar The Eloquence of Symbols: Studies in 
humanist art 

Oxford: Clarendon. 135pp.; plates. £27.50. 0 19 81 7341 5. 
14/3/87. 

WIttkower, Rudolf Allegory and the Migration of 
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